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Reward  Yourself 

a*  illi  the  pleasure  of  smooth  smoking 


Get  ajhsh  shift  with  ajreshly-lit 


Smoke 


At  the  end  of  the  run,  or  whenever  the  time  comes  to  relax, 
reward  yourself— with  the  smooth,  gentle  mildness  of  America's 
most  rewarding  cigarette.  PALL  MALL  is  so  fresh  and  fra- 
grant, it  tastes  freshly-lit  puff  after  puff.  Choose  well-smoke 
PALL  MALL. 


Fine  tobacco  is  its  own  best  filter.  And  PALL  MALL's  greater 
length  of  fine  tobaccos  travels  the  smoke  further-filters  the 
smoke  and  makes  it  mild.  You  get  smoothness,  mildness,  and 
satisfaction  no  other  cigarette  can  offer.  Enjoy  the  finest 
quality  money  can  buy. 


You  get  more  than  greater  length  when  you  smoke  PALL  MALL. 
For  PALL  MALL  tobaccos  are  the  finest  quality  money  can  buy. 
No  finer  tobacco  has  ever  been  orown— and  here  it  is  blended 
to  a  flavor  peak-delicious,  and  distinctively  PALL  MALL.  Buy 
PALL  MALL  today. 


PALL  MALL's  greater  length  of  traditionally  fine,  mellow  tobac- 
cos gives  you  extra  self-filtering  action.  PALL  MALL  filters  the 
smoke,  so  it's  never  bitter,  always  sweet— never  strong,  always 
mild.  Get  that  certain  feeling  of  contentment  with  PALL  MALL 
today.         THE  FINEST  QUALITY  MONEY  CAN  BUY 


Your  appreciation  of  PALL  MALL  quality  has  made  it 
America's  most  successful  and  most  imitated  cigarette 


On  I  * l«i  ii  cl  i  n < j  in i Id  ! 


©A  T.  Co.       PRODUCT  OF 


em/aanu  America's  leading   manufacturer  of  cigarettes 


ROAD  BIRDS  ...  a  series  by  Ethyl  Corporation 


THE 


Smart  Bird 


knows  that  the  courteous, 
calm  driver  is  the  safe  driver.  He  uses 
his  horn  sparingly  and  is  patient  with 
pedestrians  and  motorists  alike.  For  him, 
driving  is  a  pleasure. 

Another  thing  that  makes  driving 
a  pleasure  for  the  Smart  Bird  is  premium 
gasoline.  Premium  gasoline,  with  its 
higher  octane  rating,  gives  him  top  power 
to  meet  every  driving  situation. 


It's  smart  to  use 
premium  gasoline 


ETHYL 

CORPORATION 


"Made  Ma 
a  Better  tt 

RshermanV 

i 


SAY 
FIRST-TIME 
USERS 

AND  VETERAN 
SPIN-FISHERMEN 
TOO ! 


"Easier,  more  fun, 
more  fish  1han  with  a 
cone  pole,"  says  Mrs. 
G.  E .  Miller,  above: 
South  Bend,  Indiana 

"/  switched  because, 
with  cone  design,  it's 
trouble-free  at  night 
and  in  the  wind,"  says 
John  Cook,  Minneapolis. 


SPIN-WONDEREEL 

17^ 


Latest 
non-reverse- 
crank  model 
factory-filled 

with  61b. 
monofilament. 
(150  yds.) 


"So  Easif.So  Simple 

YOU  CAN  OPERATE  IT 

BLINDFOLDED 


The  line  is  always  at  your  fingertip;  simply 
pick  it  up,  back  up  the  crank,  and  you're 
ready  to  cast.  No  bail,  knob  or  other  projec- 
tion to  foul  line.  Smooth,  adjustable  drag. 
No.  1760L,  with  right-side  crank.  .$17.95. 

COMPLETE  OUTFIT  ...  LESS  THAN  $25.00 

A  complete  spinning  outfit  ...  of  "famous- 
name"  Shakespeare  Spin-Wondereel  with  line, 
and  handsome  Shakespeare  fiber  glass  Spin- 
Wonderod .  .  ■  can  be  yours  for  less  than  $25. 

I  NEW  1956  "TIPS  and  TACKLE"  BOOK- 
Sl&&  !  PAK  WITH  POCKET  FISHING  CALENDAR 

Catch  more  fish!  These  4  new 
books  show  ways  to  fish,  where 
lo  find  'em,  and  tackle  for: 
SPINNING  •  BAIT  CASTING 
FLY  FISHING  •  SALT  WATER 


SHAKESPEARE  COMPANY  J^O^-iv 

Dept.  AL-I   Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

Please  send,  FREE,  new  1956  "TIPS  and  v" 
TACKLE"  booklets  and  Joe  Godfrey  pocket 
fishing  calendar. 

Name  


Address. 
City  


^Zone  State- 
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ow  to  avoid  dry,  shaggy  "musk-ox  hair" 


New  greaseless  way  to  keep  your  hair  neat  all  day 


Hunting  for  a  greaseless  hair  tonic? 

New  Vitalis  tames  hair  with  V-7,  the  unique  grooming 
discovery  that's  not  a  mineral,  vegetable  or  animal  oil.  You 
can  use  it  every  day— yet  never  have  an  over-slick,  plas- 
tered-down look. 

What's  more,  Vitalis  protects  your  hair  and  scalp  hand- 
somely from  dryness.  And  tests  show  it  kills  on  contact 
germs  many  doctors  associate  with  infectious  dandruff. 

Try  new  Vitalis  with  V-7.  You  will  like  it.  (And  so  will 
your  mate. ) 

New  VITALIS  Hair  Tonic  with  V-7. 


NEW  VITALIS 


MESSY  OILS 


"TISSUE  TEST"  PROVES  GREASELESS  VITALIS 
OUTDATES  MESSY  OILS.  In  an  independent 
testing  laboratory,  Vitalis  and  leading 
cream  and  oil  tonics  were  applied  in  the 
normal  way.  Hair  was  combed  and  then 
wiped  with  cleansing  tissue.  Unretouched 
photographs  above  show  the  difference 
in  results ! 


ANOTHER  FINE  PRODUCT  OF  BRISTOL-MYERS 


MASTER  MECHANIC  PORTABLE  LIGHT  PLANTS 

litem  JL< 

mm 


Push  Button  Start— 600-700  watts  115  v.  CO 

1  by  a  rugged  li  h.p.  cuay-etarting 

ginc.  No  wiring  neccesary.  juet 
Derate.  Plenty  of  current  for  any 
freeier,  pump. 


!  UP  I 


700  i 


24  bi 


tiler  i 

rltmetei  and  built-in  winding  to 
T.  auto  b,»Ueriea.  W't.  75  lb*, 
in  car  trunk.  Be  prepared  if 
ka  out  power  lines. 

"«••'•••>  $143.50 

IOOO-I200" Watt  Plant  (hcili  45)  name  as  Item 

f^^^.^frfP.^.f.?.^  $199.50 


itb  larger  gen 
output.  Factory  price.. 
Send  10c  for  Bis  195G  Catalog.  Free  with  order.  Prices  f  .o.b. 
f.ictory.  10-d<iy  Money  Back  guarantee.  Send  check  or  M.O. 

Master  Mechanic  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  76-L,  Burlington,  Wis. 


Start  As  High  As 
$4,525.00  A  YEAR 

Get  Ready  Now  for  1956  examinations 
Veterans  Get  Special  Preference 

City  Mail  Carriers,  Post  Office  Clerks 

Clerks  and  Carriers  now  get  $3,4<;(>.00  the  first 
year  of  regular  employment  and  automatically 
increase  $106  a  year  to  $4,314.00.  Open  to  Men- 
Women  18  and  up.  Clerks  and  Carriers  can  be 
promoted  to  other  postal  positions  paving  as 
high  as  $8,!J43.00. 

Railway  Postal  Clerks 

Railway  Postal  Clerks  get  $3,785.00  the  first 
year  of  regular  employment,  being  paid  on  the 
first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month.  ($157.70  each 
pay  day.)  Their  pay  is  automatically  increased 
yearly  to  $4,314.00.  Advance  may  be  had  to  Dis- 
trict Transportation  Manager  at  $7,476.00  a  year. 
($311.50  each  pay  day.)  Men  only,  18  and  up. 


3  Days  On  —  3  Days  Off  —  Full  Pay 

Railway  Postal  Clerks  on  long  runs  usually 
work  3  days  and  have  3  days  off  duty  or  in  the 
same  proportion.  During  this  off  duty  their  pay 
continues  just  as  though  they  were  working. 
They  travel  on  a  pass  when  on  business.  When 
they  gi-ow  old,  they  are  retired  with  a  pension. 

Many  Other  Positions 

Many  other  positions  are  obtainable.  Rural 
Carriers  —  Stenographers  —  Typists  —  Patrol  In- 
spectors —  Meat  Inspectors  —  etc.  Those  wishing 
these  positions  should  qualify  at  once. 

Get  Free  List  of  Positions 

Fill  out  the  following  coupon.  Tear  it  off  and 
mail  it  today  —  NOW,  at  once. 

Although  the  Institute  is  not  government  con- 
trolled, this  can  result  in  your  getting  a  big  paid 
government  job. 


FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE,  Dept.  1-72,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 

Sirs:  Rush  Id  me,  FREE  of  charge,  partial  list  of  TJ.  S. 
Civil  Service  big  pay  Jobs.  Send  FREE  38-page  Illustrated 
i>ook  describing  salaries,  vacations,  hours,  work.  etc. 
Tell  in*1  about  my  Veteran  Preference  and  how  to  pre- 
pare for  one  of  these  tests. 


Name   Vet; 


Street 


CIIJ   V.ge  

Use  This  Coupon  Before  You  Mislay  It.  Write  or  Print  Plainly. 
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CONCERNING  UNESCO 

Sir:  f  don't  have  to  tell  you  how  deep- 
ly grateful  we  "patrioteers"  are  to 
The  American  Legion  for  so  magnifi- 
cently denouncing  the  atheistic  and 
obscene  UNESCO.  We  all  hope  that 
the  smears  emanating  from  our  "free" 
press  do  not  bother  you.  You  have 
given  encouragement  to  patriotic 
Americans  to  continue  their  battle  for 
the  Republic. 

Mrs.  Henry  A.  Gallagher 

Philadelphia 

Sir:  Because  The  American  Legion 
lias  gone  on  record  criticizing 
UNESCO,  the  left-wing  element  is 
going  to  try  to  do  all  the  damage  it 
can  through  the  press,  news  commen- 
tators, etc.  This  has  always  been  the 
procedure  of  the  reds,  the  pinks,  etc., 
in  accordance  with  the  Alarx  pattern. 
But  it  is  well  known  that  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  is  one  of  the  few  true 
American  organizations  left  in  these 
great  United  States. 

J.  C.  Cutrell 
Greenwood,  Ind. 

Sir:  1  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
Legion  has  been  falsely  accused  of  go- 
ing all  out  for  Americanism.  The 
Legion  demonstrated  clearly  at  its  re- 
cent Convention  that  it  does  not  be- 
lieve whole-heartedly  in  Americanism. 
First,  a  voice  vote  was  rammed 
through  on  the  UNESCO  question 
without  permitting  a  floor  debate  de- 
spite the  fact  that  there  was  a  call  for 
debate.  For  the  information  of  the 
l  egion,  open  debate  of  controversial 
questions  is  an  old  American  custom 
—and  a  good  one. 

Robert  Leopold 

New  York  City 

T  See  page  .'!.">  of  the  December  issue. 

Editors 

PROTESTS  BLACKOUT 

Sir:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  blackout 
of  the  recent  Marciano-Moore  right 
from  the  TV  sets  in  1 4  ^  VA  hospitals 
calls  for  your  editorial  criticism.  Only 
in  four  VA  hospitals,  with  7,500  vers, 

1956 


was  the  fight  seen  and  that  was  in  the 
New  York  area  due  to  the  quick 
moves  of  The  New  York  Journal- 
American  after  they  learned  that  more 
than  350,000  hospitalized  veterans 
would  not  see  the  fight. 
Joseph  J.  McCarthy,  Lt.  Col.  USMCR 
Past  President,  Congressional  Medal 

of  Honor  Society 
Chicago 

NOT  PAINLESS 

Sir:  We  were  of  course  interested  in 
the  article  "What's  New  in  Dentistry" 
in  your  October  issue.  However,  1 
should  like  to  make  one  rather  impor- 
tant correction  as  regards  the  Cavitron 
Ultrasonic  Dental  Unit.  This  correc- 
tion is  pertinent  to  the  caption  in 
which  you  state  that  the  instrument  is 
"absolutely  painless."  We  have  never 
contended  that  the  Cavitron  Ultra- 
sonic Dental  Unit  makes  possible  pain- 
less dentistry,  nor  would  we  dare  to 
make  such  a  reckless  statement  which 
is  unfounded  in  fact.  The  unit  cuts 
with  an  absolute  minimum  of  pain  and 
discomfort  usually  associated  with 
dental  preparation  by  means  of  con- 
ventional rotary  instruments.  This  is 
made  possible  by  the  elimination  of 
gross  vibration  and  heat. 

David  A.  Safer 

Cavitron  Equipment  Corp. 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

LIKES  PREAMBLE 

Sir:  Many,  many  thanks  for  the  print- 
ing of  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  The  American  Legion  on  page 
II  of  the  October  issue.  I  have  clipped 
mine  and  now  have  it  framed  over 
my  desk  in  my  study.  How  about 
making  reprints  available  for  those 
that  w  ant  it? 

Robert  B.  Shaffer 

Denville,  N.  ]. 

COLORS  MISSING 

Sir:  Once  again  let  us  say  that  it  has 
been  a  privilege  to  have  our  comrades 
with  us  again  for  our  37th  Annual 
Convention  in  Miami.  We  hope  that 
the  untimely  and  inconsiderate  weath- 
er will  not  dampen  the  spirits  of  our 
comrades  to  visit  us  again  in  the  years 
to  come.  We  have  only  one  thing 
w  hich  we  would  like  to  call  to  your 
attention.  It  seems  that  while  we  wen 
operating  the  registration  booth  for 
the  Convention  at  the  20th  Street  Air- 
port, Miami,  some  over-zealous  person 
removed  our  colors,  perhaps  as  a  sou- 
venir. Hence  we  are  appealing  to  you 
through  The  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine in  hopes  that  the  guilty  party  will 
sec  the  error  of  his  ways  and  return 
to  us  the  symbol  of  our  organization. 

George  W.  Smith  Jr. 

Commander,  J.  N.  Farmer  Post  1 1~ 

Miami  Springs,  Fla. 

Letters  published  in  Sound  Off!  do  not 
necessarily  rei>resent  the  policy  of  The 
American  Legion.  Name  withheld  if  re- 
quested. Kee o  your  letters  short.  Address: 
Sound  Off.  The  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine, 720  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


"I  F   OUR  COUNTRY  IS   EVER    TAKEN  OVER 

-    IT     WILL     BE     FROM     WITHIN.''       Abraham  Lincoln 


Americanism  Medal  presented  to  Mr.  Russell 
Maguire  by  the  Wall  Street  Post  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  September  23rd,  1955. 


Dear  Fellow- American: 

Mercury  seeks  to  expose  any  form  of  tyranny,  intimidation, 
subversion  or  treason  which  will  destroy  the  priceless  freedoms  of 
America.  Consequently  un-American  influences  are  trying  to  dis- 
courage the  owners  of  AMERICAN  MERCURY,  hoping  we  will 
quit  or  become  ineffective.  We  will  continue  to  fight  ALL  who  openly 
or  subversively  try  to  injure  the  welfare  of  this  country. 

Now,  despite  the  seriousness  of  MERCURY's  crusade,  the 
magazine  will  always  be  very  much  in  the  class  of  popular  reading. 
Many  interesting  new  features  are  being  added,  including  a  Quiz 
feature  (entitled  "Know  Your  Country")  with  $500  each  month 
in  cash  prizes.  Humorous  articles  and  bits  will  help  to  add  flavor 
you  won't  want  to  miss.  But  above  all,  you  will  appreciate  how 
quickly  and  easily  you  can  read  about  and  understand  the  basic- 
issues  at  stake  in  this  country.  Unless  you  are  properly  informed, 
your  time  and  your  money  can  innocently  slip  into  support  of  sub- 
versive organizations. 

MERCURY's  motto  is  "Got/  give  us  the  wisdom  to  know  what  to  do 
and  the  strength  and  courage  to  do  it."  There  is  no  time  to  lose  if  we 
are  to  defeat  un-American  influences.  Edmund  Burke  sounded  a 
powerful  warning  when  he  said:  "All  that  is  necessary  for  the  triumph 
of  evil  is  that  good  men  do  nothing." 


IT'S  UP  TO  YOU! 


Chairman  of  the  Board 
American  mCRCURD 


The  more  Americans  who  read  the  MERCURY  the  greater  its  influence.  Help  get  this 
timely  and  important  reading  into  the  hands  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  readers. 
You  can  do  it! 

•  Give  gift  subscriptions.  A  monthly  reminder  of  your  thoughtfulness. 

•  Contribute  funds  for  bulk  subscriptions—  to  be  sent  to  your  favorite  patriotic,  religious, 
educational  or  fraternal  group.  Or  select  a  worthy  group  from  our  list  of  800,000  names. 

•  Sell  subscriptions  on  a  commission  basis.  You'll  do  the  buyer  and  yourself  a  favor. 


Special  *)*ttn*duct<vuf  O^en 


January  1956  only  •  for  new  subscribers  only 

$3.00  per  year,  $5.00  for  two  years  (Regularly 
$4.00  per  year,  $7.50  for  two  years) 

Add  $1.00  Postage  for  Foreign  Subscriptions 

(50c  Canadian) 

YOU  MAY  HAVE  A  ScLmfrCc 


IF  YOU  ACT  NOW 


American  ITI6RCURU 


250  West  57th  Street,  New  York  19,  New  York,  Dept.  A. I. 


Please  send  my  sample  copy  at  once.  I  am  interested  in 

□  Subscribing  for  myself  □  Giving  gift  subscriptions 

□  Contributing  for  bulk  □  Selling  on  a  commission 
subscriptions  basis 

Send  full  information  to: 

Name  

Street  

City  


(Please  Print) 


.Zone. 


_State_ 


One  of  the  nicest  things  about 
telephone  serv  ice  is  "The  Voice 
With  a  Smile.''  It  runs  all  through 
the  business. 

Millions  of  times  a  clay  the 
operators  send  it  singing  over  the 
wires.  You  hear  it  when  you  visit 
the  Business  Office  or  telephone 
the  service  representative. 

The  installer  brings  it  to  your 
home  w  hen  he  comes  to  put  in 
telephones.   The  lineman  has  it 


as  he  works  along  the  road  or 
gives  you  the  right  of  way  at  a 
busy  intersection. 

In  talking  about  telephone  peo- 
ple and  the  way  they  go  about 
their  work,  we'd  like  to  say  a  good 
word  for  you,  too. 

For  it's  your  friendliness  that 
helps  us  do  the  kind  of  job  you 
want  us  to  do.  And  that  means 
better  service  for  everybody  . . . 
all  along  the  line. 


BELL  TELEPHONE   SYSTEM     If  MK  I 
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DROPPING  OUT 


I AST  MONTH  we  commented  on 
A  Life  magazine's  editorial  which 
viciously  berated  The  American  Legion 
because  it  refused  to  conform  to  Life's 
line  favoring  UNESCO.  Since  the  edi- 
torial appeared  Life  has  published  several 
letters  concerning  it,  pro  and  con.  Among 
those  approving  it  was  one  urging  Legion- 
naires to  get  out  of  the  Legion.  Which  re- 
minds us  that  we  have  had  more  than  a 
few  letters  from  Legionnaires  saying  that 
they  intended  to  drop  their  subscriptions 
to  Life  because  of  the  dishonest  and  in- 
sulting editorial. 


LETTERHEAD  OUTFIT 


THE  AMERICAN  Veterans  Commit- 
tee must  have  rented  a  phone  booth 
in  an  Atlantic  City  hotel  and  held  a  con- 
vention last  November.  Anyway,  they 
got  out  their  well-worn  typewriter  and 
issued  another  of  those  unintentionally 
humorous  manifestoes  for  which  the  AYC 
has  become  famous.  This  time  they  as- 
sailed The  American  Legion.  According 
to  this  elite  group:  ".  .  .  the  time  has 
come  to  dissolve  the  myth  that  the 
American  Legion  represents  the  majority 
of  American  veterans." 

Presumably  the  AVC  does.  In  their 
most  optimistic  pronouncements  they 
"claim"  a  membership  of  30,000,  but  we'd 
have  to  get  one  of  their  letterheads  to 
find  out  who,  besides  Bill  Mauldin,  be- 
longs to  the  outfit.  However,  it  should 
lie  easy  to  get  a  letterhead.  They  may  be 
short  of  members  but  they  certainly  use 
,i  lot  of  stationery  issuing  pompous  state- 
ments to  the  press. 

Reminds  us  of  the  old  tale  of  the  seven 
tailors  of  London  who  once  sent  a  pro- 
nouncement to  the  King,  starting  with 
the  words:  "We  the  people  of  Eng- 
land " 


GET  IT  RIGHT 


WE  WOULD  not  go  so  far  as  to  say- 
that  an  educator  as  distinguished 
as  Robert  Maynard  Hutchins  would  tell 
a  fib,  but  the  noted  head  of  the  Fund  for 
the  Republic  can  do  things  with  the  truth 
which  make  it  awfully  hard  to  recognize. 

On  November  8,  according  to  The 
New  York  Timer.  "Dr.  Hutchins  re- 
ported the  American  Legion  Monthly 
I  sic  I  had  agreed  to  sell  S5,000  in  adver- 
tising space  in  its  December  issue  to  the 


fund.  This,  he  said,  would  permit  a  reply 
to  last  September's  attack  on  the  fund, 
after  the  Legion  publication  had  other- 
wise refused  to  carry  the  reply." 

From  this,  of  course,  the  Times  reader 
gets  a  picture  of  a  Legion  publication 
unwilling  to  give  a  fair  break  to  the 
Fund  for  the  Republic  unless  Hutchins 
is  willing  to  break  open  his  moneybags. 

What  actually  happened  is  this: 

Shortly  before  the  staff  of  this  maga- 
zine left  New  York  to  cover  the  National 
Convention,  an  official  of  the  Fund  for 
the  Republic  phoned  and  asked  if  we 
would  publish  a  statement  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Fund  for  the  Repub- 
lic, giving  their  answer  to  charges  made 
by  National  Commander  Collins. 

The  request  was  not  refused  but  it  was 
explained  that  nothing  could  be  done 
about  it  until  after  the  National  Conven- 
tion because  our  November  and  December 
issues  were  closed  for  editorial  material. 
(Because  of  the  National  Convention  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  work  further  ahead 
than  usual  with  our  editorial  copy.  Ad- 
vertising closing  dates  remain  the  same.) 
Secondly,  it  was  explained  that  since  the 
Fund  for  the  Republic  would  probably 
come  up  for  discussion  at  the  Conven- 
tion, we  wanted  to  see  what  action,  if 
any,  would  be  taken  in  regard  to  Dr. 
Hutchins'  $15,000,000  project.  The  official 
of  the  Fund  asked  if  the  statement  might 
be  used  in  that  event  and  he  was  assured 
that  in  all  likelihood  it  would  be.  And 
that  would  have  been  the  logical  place 
since  this  magazine  had  not  published 
Commander  Collins'  statement.  Many  of 
our  readers  might  have  thought  it  strange 
if  we  ran  a  rebuttal  by  the  Fund  folks, 
without  giving  them  a  chance  to  know 
what  was  being  rebutted. 

This  seemed  to  satisfy  Hutchins'  man, 
but  at  the  Convention  word  came  that 
the  advertising  agency  of  the  Fund 
wished  to  buy  a  page  in  this  magazine 
and  was  the  order  acceptable.  This  query 
was  considered  by  the  Publications  Com- 
mission and  it  was  decided  to  accept  the 
ad  on  condition  that  the  Legion's  posi- 
tion be  given  also.  This  explains  the  ad- 
vertisement which  appeared  on  page  44 
of  last  month's  issue,  and  the  facing  page 
w  hich  had  to  be  opened  up  at  the  last 
minute  to  explain  the  Legion's  stand  on 
Hutchins'  controversial  outfit. 


20-0  VISION 


THE  WELL-KNOWN  and  able  lib- 
eral, Sidney  Hook,  of  New  York 
University,  recently  wrote  a  book  review 
for  The  New  York  Times  which  sums  up 
beautifully  the  sort  of  thing  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  has  long  deplored.  Review  ing 
a  book  by  a  Columbia  faculty  member, 
Dr.  Hook  said: 

"Mr.  Maclver  has  a  powerful  and  acute 
vision  in  one  eye  which  looks  through 
the  microscope  that  magnifies  by  a  hun- 
dred diameters  the  antics  of  peripheral, 
extremist  right-wing  groups.  He  seems 
totally  blind  in  the  eye  which  should 
have  observed  the  professional  derelic- 
tions of  Communist  fellow  travelers.  Ob- 
jective research  requires  in  this  field 
normal  vision  in  both  eyes  neither  one 
of  w  hich  is  color  blind.'' 


3  SECRETS  OF 

COOLER  SMOKING 

WITH  ANV  PIPE 

OThe  Right  Tobacco 
Experts  agree  white  burley  is  the  finest,  coolest 
smoking  tobacco  of  all.  For  this  reason,  many  pipe 
tobaccos  contain  burley.  But  not  one  in  over  50  years  has 
ever  equalled  Edgeworth's  way  with  white  burley.  Edge- 
worth  tobacco  buyers  look  for  a  certain  type  of  white  burley, 
grown  on  well-drained  land  on  sunny  hillsides,  just  like  fine 
wine  grapes  or  fine  coffee.  Then,  like  fine  wine,  these  special 
burleys  are  aged  for  years  before  blending. 


A.  BITS  AND  FLAKES 

burn  hot  and  fast,  bite 
the  tongue. 


B.  FINE  CUT  SHREDS 

all  right  for  cigarettes- 
not  so  good  for  pipes. 


C.  ONLY  EDGEWORTH 

gives  you  slow  burning, 
cool  smoking  "chunks". 


O 


The  Correct  Cut 


Many  a  smoker  used  to  rub  a  slice  of  tobacco  carefully  between  his  palms, 
until  it  formed  chunks  of  just  the  right  size  to  pack  right  and  smoke  cool. 
Now  Edgeworth  does  all  this  before  the  tobacco  is  packaged.  No  other  tobacco 
manufacturer  can  duplicate  the  Edgeworth  cut — because  it's  actually  "ready-rubbed" 
by  an  exclusive  process.  See  in  the  picture  what  a  difference  this  makes.  Edgeworth's 
even-sized  chunks  (Picture  C)  burn  slow  and  cool  with  never  a  touch  of  tongue  bite. 
No  other  tobacco  is  "ready- rubbed"  like  this.  And  tests  show  that  Edgeworth 
smokes  8  to  10  degrees  cooler  than  other  tobaccos  tested. 

©Factory  Freshness 
Edgeworth'sexclusive  wrap- 
around pouch  is  heat-sealed. 
Moisture  can't  get  in — proof  that  fresh- 
ness can't  get  out!  And  no  bulky  corners 
in  your  pocket.  You  can  always  count 
on  Edgeworth,  America's  finest  pipe 
tobacco  for  over  50  years. 

tARUS  &  BROTHER  CO.,  INC. 
RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 


America's  Coolest 
Smoke 

(8  TO  IO  DEGREES 
COOLER) 


EDGEWORTH  5fi^# 

America's  finest  pipe  tobacco 
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k  not  everyone  does  as  well,  but  E.  O.  Lockln,  who  A 
L  started  a  business  of  his  own,  reports . . .  


for  12  months  I've  averaged 

'800".".%"" 

most  of  it  clear  profit  tor  met 


#  Many  men  have  discovered  how  to  be 
independent,  to  be  free  of  bosses  and  lay- 
offs. L.  A.  Eagles  grossed  more  than  $200 
his  first  week.  Others  report  gross  up  to 
$12,000  per  year.  How  much  you  make 
depends  largely  on  you.  You  need  no 
special  skill,  no  large  investment. 

No  shop  necessary.  Our  electric  rug 
washer  cleans  rugs,  carpets  right  on  floor 
.  .  .  helps  to  show  their  natural  color  and 
beauty.  So  efficient  and  safe,  used  by 
largest  hotels  and  railroads 

You  take  no  risk. 
Machines  fully  guar- 
anteed. 

Write  for  full  infor- 
mation including  how 
to  make  big  profits  in 
your  own  business. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  FOR  FREE  BOOK 


VON  SCHRADER  MFG.  CO..  117  R  "PL,"  Racine.  Wis. 

Without  obligation,  send  your  FRII  booklet  contain- 
ing information  about  your  electric  rug  washer  and 
how  1  can  start  my  own  permanent,  profitable  business. 


At/oVeit- 
City  


^SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED,  or  your 
ley  back!  NOW  you  can  save  up  to  50% 
by  direct  purchase  from  America's  leading 
distributor  of  famous  genuine  ITALIAN 
ACCORDIONS. TRADE-IN'S  ACCEPTED 
Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Catalog! 


ACCORDION  MANUFACTURERS  &  WHOLESALERS  OUTLET 

2003  West  Chicago  Ave.     Dept.  Chicago  77,  III. 


NEW  HI-STANDARD 


SENTINEL 


YOURS  FOR 


The  First  9-Shot  Swing-Out  .22 


This  modern  double-  and  single- 
action  revolver  shoots  shorts,  longs 
and  long  rifles  .  .  .  and  it's  a 
Hi-Standard  throughout!  Accuracy, 
beauty  and  dependability  make 
it  a  sensational  handgun  for  all- 
round  shooting.  Select  high-tensile 
steel  barrel  and  cylinder  —  anod- 
ized  aluminum  alloy  frame.  See  it 
at  your  dealer's  soon.  Be  amazed 
how  far  your  handgun  dollar  will 
go!  Send  for  free  folder  No.  50. 

THE  HIGH  STANDARD  MFG.  CORP. 

HAMDEN,  CONNECTICUT 


Outlook 

A  NEWSCAST 


FOR  YOUR  PERSONAL  ATTENTION 


A  new  foundation,  with  the  backing  of  several  large  corporations, 
seeks  to  educate  all  Americans  to  a  common  knowledge  of 
the  tricks  of  living  by  which  doctors  have  put  heart,  ulcer, 
stroke  and  nervous  breakdown  victims  back  in  action  --  but 
before  they  are  victims.    Foundation  believes  that  so  much  is 
now  known  about  how  to  live  calmly  under  stress  of  modern 
living  that  teaching  what  is  already  known  is  biggest  need  in 
battle  against  STRESS  AND  TENSION. 

Before  too  long,  U.  S.  may  have  a  fourth  arm  of  the  Armed 
Forces.    Move  is  afoot  that  would  create  LOGISTICS  FORCE  as 
a  separate  service  arm.    Such  force  would  supply,  feed,  clothe, 
provide  medical  and  other  non-combat  services  to  the  other 
branches,  would  handle  all  contracts,  purchases  with  industry, 
etc.    It  would  free  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  from  all  duties 
except  training  to  fight,  planning  to  fight  and  fighting. 

No  need  to  fear  "automation"  will  create  unemployment  or 
reduce  living  standards.    Automation  is  just  a  new  word  for 
mechanization,  chiefly  in  making  goods.    Mechanization  of 
production  industries  has  already  quietly  brought  about  a 
brand  new,  and  almost  unseen  revolution,  in  our  economy. 
That  is  the  "SERVICE  REVOLUTION,"  whose  appetite  for 
workers  to  render  services  that  machines  cannot  render  is 
insatiable.    In  1954,  for  the  first  time  in  any  nation,  more 
Americans  were  employed  in  rendering  services  than  in  making 
goods.    There  was  no  end  in  sight  of  the  demand  for  more 
persons  to  render  services  as  quickly  as  they  could  be  relieved 
by  machines  from  making  goods. 

Facts:   In  1919,  for  every  26  persons  making  goods,  or 
tending  machines  that  made  goods,  14  persons  rendered  services. 
In  1953,  for  the  first  time,  a  balance  was  struck.    For  every 
26  persons  who  made  goods,  26  rendered  services.    In  1955, 
for  every  26  persons  who  made  goods,  28  rendered  services. 
With  this  growing  freedom  from  production,  employment  and 
living  standards  grew,  and  the  demand  for  services  stayed  on 
a  steady  upward  curve. 

Watch  the  smarter  FARM  leaders  avoid  extreme  demands  on 
Washington.    Watch  them  make  common  cause  with  rural 
businessmen  and  other  rural  interests,  conceding  perhaps  a 
little  of  purely  farm  interests.    Sincere  farmers,  interested 
most  in  solving  the  farmers'  real  problems,  see  that  they  can 
be  trapped  into  a  false  position  by  believing  too  much  that  is 
said  about  their  political  importance  by  any  party.  Farm 
population  has  shrunk  4  1/2  million  since  1920,  while  other 
interest  groups  have  grown,  and  smart  farmers  know  that 
political  promises  that  are  out  of  line  with  voting  strength  are 
seldom  kept. 

Farm  leaders  genuinely  interested  in  results  now  seek  best 
solution  to  farm  problems  by  trying  to  solidify  the  rural  vote  - 
which  is  no  longer  an  all-farm  vote.    Tbis  means  seeking 
more  political  strength  for  farmers  by  softening  extreme 
demands  in  order  to  have  full  support  of  their  growing  number 
of  non-farm  neighbors. 


A  REMINDER  OF  DAYS  WITH  SPECIAL  MEANING  FOR  VETERANS 
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a  look  atJh  e  Year 

Ahead 


Six  men  draw  upon  their  knowledge 
and  experience  in  specialized  fields  to  preview 


the  events  which  will  alTect  all  of  us. 


DR.  JOHN  R.  DUNNING,  dean,  school  of  engineering. 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 


TWO  OF  THE  mOSt 
important  ad- 
vances in  engineer- 
ing and  science 
which  can  be  ex- 
pected in  1956  and  which  may  not  be 
included  in  many  of  the  usual  forecasts 
are:  A  small  increase  in  the  number  of 
graduates  in  the  field  and  the  increased 
awareness  by  the  nation's  industry  that 


it  must  help  our  private  institutions  of 
higher  learning  financially. 

The  number  of  those  young  men  and 
women  who  will  receive  bachelor  de- 
grees in  science  and  engineering  in  June 
of  1956  is  estimated  to  be  27,800.  This 
contrasts  with  the  1954  figure  of  23,300 
graduates.  Although  this  increase  falls 
far  short  of  filling  current  or  estimated 
needs,  it  is  a  step  forward  toward  solv- 


ing one  of  the  greatest  roadblocks  to 
progress  which  faces  this  nation. 

The  "Second  Industrial  Revolution" 
—the  age  of  automation— is  really  just 
beginning  in  1956.  Increasing  automatic 
control  of  production  by  advanced 
electronic-computer  techniques  will 
create  more  production  for  everyone, 
increase  our  standard  of  living,  create 
more  leisure,  increase  real  wages,  and 
shorten  hours  of  labor.  Corporations 
( Continued  on  page  -f8 ) 


GEORGE  FIELDING 

MILITARY  A 


I E   ARE   IN  THE 

midst  of  a  rev- 
olution in  military 
affairs,"  said  Field 
Marshal  Viscount 
Montgomery  recently,  "brought  about 
by  scientific  advances  in  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  means 
of  delivering  them.  As  a  result,  the 
capability  to  destroy  has  reached  un- 
precedented proportions." 

This  "capability  to  destroy"  is  bring- 
ing about  what  is  sometimes  referred  to 


ELIOT,    WRITER  AND   LECTURER  ON 
ND  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

as  the  "nuclear  stalemate"  —  a  term 
which  symbolizes  the  likelihood  that 
neither  the  free  world  nor  the  commu- 
nist can  now  accept  the  hazard  of  full- 
scale  war.  From  our  viewpoint,  the 
striking  power  of  the  U.  S.  Armed 
Forces,  joined  with  those  of  our  allies 
and  enjoying  worldwide  deployment 
by  air,  sea,  and  land  around  the  Soviet 
perimeter,  constitutes  the  deterrent  ele- 
ment that  makes  the  risk  of  war  unac- 
ceptable in  Soviet  calculations. 

The  maintenance  of  this  deterrent 


safeguard  will  continue  to  be  the  pri- 
mary consideration  of  U.  S.  defense 
through  1956.  The  second  and  corol- 
lary consideration  will  be  protective 
arrangements  to  insure  national  survival 
if  insanity  or  despair  should  overbear 
the  voice  of  reason  in  the  Kremlin. 
Finally  we  shall  need  some  provision 
for  "brushfire  wars"  and  local  emer- 
gencies. 

Increased  nuclear  firepow  er  and  ever 
greater  mobility  will  characterize  the 
development  of  all  three  of  the  armed 

( Continued  on  page  48 ) 
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RAYMOND  MOLEY,  contributing  editor, 

NEWSWEEK  MAGAZINE 


Of       *^  ^  it  pORTY    YEARS  de- 

voted  to  politics, 
through  observation, 
reading,  teaching, 
practice,  and  writ- 
ing, tell  me  that  much  of  the  specula- 
tion now  current  about  1956  candidates 
is  a  waste  of  words.  It  is  more  to  the 
point  to  appraise  the  vital  trends  and 
conditions.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  con- 


test in  1956  will  be  affected  by  the  fol- 
lowing factors,  in  the  order  of  impor- 
tance which  I  indicate: 

1.  Party  organization  from  the  bot- 
tom up,  aimed  at  getting  out  the  maxi- 
mum party  vote. 

2.  The  economic  condition  of  the 
country. 

3.  The  presence  or  absence  of  discord 
within  the  parties. 


4.  The  attractiveness  of  the  candi- 
dates. 

5.  The  so-called  issues. 

With  these  factors  in  mind,  let  us  look 
at  the  state  of  the  parties  since  the  sud- 
den illness  of  the  President. 

When  the  President  was  stricken,  the 
tendency  was  to  overestimate  the  im- 
proved prospects  of  the  Democrats. 
This  first  judgment  must  be  very  con- 
siderably modified.  Indeed,  the  removal 
(Continued  on  page  49) 


JIMMMY  POWERS,  sports  editor,  new  york  daily  news 


IVE  ALWAYS  SAID 
that  there's  no 
sense  in  going  out  on 
a  limb  if  you  can  get 
someone  to  do  it  for 
you.  Here's  the  sports  outlook  as  I  see 
it— through  the  eyes  of  several  selected 
swamis  of  the  sports  world. 

Casey  Stengel,  for  example,  said  in 
the  heat  of  last  summer's  pennant  race 
that  the  team  to  win  eight  games  in  a 


row  would  win  the  American  League 
pennant.  Need  I  remind  you  that  his 
Yanks  won  exactly  eight  in  a  row  and 
came  up  with  the  flag? 

As  for  1956,  old  Casey  had  this  to 
say:  "Baseball  will  have  a  big  year— 
attendancewise;  in  the  production  of 
new  talent,  thanks  to  American  Legion 
ball;  and  in  the  development  of  new 
heroes.  I  look  for  the  Dodgers,  Giants, 
Braves,  Reds  to  finish  in  the  first  divi- 


sion. In  our  league  it  will  be  another  in- 
and-out  affair,  with  the  Red  Sox  con- 
tinuing to  improve  and  being  the  big 
threat.  The  Indians  will  be  up  there 
too,  but— yes— I  see  another  pennant  for 
the  Yankees.  The  most  improved  club? 
That  would  have  to  be  the  White  Sox." 
Casey  believes  attendance  will  take  an 
upward  swing  and  adds,  "I  wouldn't  be 
surprised  if  we  had  to  change  our  plane 
schedules  to  take  in  a  new  major  league 
city.  Maybe  two." 

( Continued  on  page  50 ) 


MERRYLE  STANLEY  RUKEYSER,  economics  columnist  for 
international  news  service  and  business  consultant 


N 


INETEEN  -  HUNDRED 

and  fifty-six  as 
a  year  of  economic 
opportunity  will  also 
be  a  time  of  testing. 

The  easy  expansion  since  the  end  of 
the  summer  of  1954  when  the  inventory 
recession  was  completed  may  reach  re- 
sistance, as  reflected  in  strain  on  the 
nation's  credit  resources. 


The  easy  increment  to  volume,  re- 
sulting from  borrowing  from  the  fu- 
ture through  credit  transactions,  can- 
not continue  indefinitely  without  a 
pause.  While  the  totals  may  possibly 
stay  near  the  peak  in  1956,  there  is 
little  likelihood  that  the  rate  of  increase 
will  continue  without  interruption. 

The  central  banking  authorities  have 
been  acting  in  accordance  with  the  wise 


aphorism  of  the  late  Paul  M.  Warburg, 
investment  banker  and  intellectual 
father  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
to  the  effect  that  "the  way  to  avoid  a 
bust  is  to  sit  on  a  bulge  during  a  boom." 
This  preventive  technique  has  been  dis- 
cernible in  efforts  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  let  interest  rates  firm 
up  a  little  as  steps  were  taken  to  reduce 
the  free  reserves  of  banks  and  hence  to 
restrain  their  "eager  beaver"  tactics  in 
( Continued  on  page  50 ) 


GEORGE  E.  SOKOLSKY,  nationally  syndicated 
columnist 


■Relations  among 
"  nations  continue 
to  be  disturbed,  ten 
years  after  World 
War  II  is  supposed 
to  have  ended,  because  of  two  decisive 
historic  factors: 

1.  The  emergence  of  the  Soviet  Uni- 
versal State. 

2.  The  intensification  of  nationalism 
throughout  the  world. 

I  might  give  a  third  reason  but  that 


would  divert  me  into  a  discussion  of 
the  domestic  political  situation  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  is  not  my  as- 
signment. In  passing,  the  third  reason 
may  be  stated  as  the  inability  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  since 
1943  (Teheran  Conference),  to  formu- 
late a  positive  policy  toward  other 
nations  with  the  result  that  few  coun- 
tries can  grasp  the  meaning  of  Ameri- 
ca's shifts  and  changes  on  questions  of 
detail.  The  result  of  this  third  factor 


is  that  most  countries  of  the  world  — 
certainly  most  peoples  —  have  adopted 
a  policy  of  neutralism  toward  us. 

To  go  back  to  the  first  two  charac- 
teristics of  our  era,  we  shall  now  dis- 
cuss the  emergence  of  the  Soviet  Uni- 
versal State  and  its  effect  upon  all 
countries. 

The  genius  of  Stalin  was  that  he  built 
an  empire  with  the  assistance  of  the 
countries  he  sought  to  destroy,  particu- 
larly the  United  States.  In  other  words, 
he  got  them  to  sign  away  their  moral 
( Continued  on  page  51) 
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The  Manual  of  Ceremonies,  first  adopted  in  1921,  has  been  revised  or  personnel  are  lacking,  it  offers  alternate  methods  of  procedure, 
many  times  since.  It  tells— in  detail— how  to  conduct  a  Post  meeting  Advancement  of  Colors,  above  right,  is  explained  in  detail,  and 
in  a  proper  and  dignified  manner.  In  many  cases,  where  facilities       a  prayer  is  provided  for  opening  and  closing  the  meeting,  left. 


[IBB 


Post  officers  should  wear  full  American  Legion  uniform  and 
badge  of  their  office.  At  left,  the  Commander  is  using  the 
gavel  to  convene  the  regular  meeting  after  the  Preamble 
has  been  recited.  A  guest  speaker  (policeman)  who  will 
address  the  meeting  later  is  seated  behind  the  Post  officers. 


Before  meetings  officers 
should  review  matters 
scheduled  to  come  be- 
fore the  membership. 


Members  addressing  the  Commander  should 
first  be  recognized.  Center  above,  a  commit- 
tee chairman  delivers  a  report  speaking  from 
notes.  Right  above,  a  member  arriving  late 


advances  and  salutes  the  Colors,  and  presid- 
ing officer,  before  taking  his  seat.  The  same 
procedure  is  specified  in  the  Manual  if  a  mem- 
ber has  to  leave  the  meeting  before  it  ends. 
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SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES 


PHOTOS  BY  DONATO  LEO 


A  motion  picture  projector  and  screen  are  good 
investments  for  a  Post.  The  Motion  Picture  Divi- 
sion, National  Headquarters,  The  American  Legion, 
P.O.  Box  1055,  Indianapolis  6,  Ind.,  has  an  exten- 
sive film  library  for  use  by  American  Legion  Posts. 


Many  companies  have  interesting  traveling  exhibits  and 
demonstrations  which  are  of  interest  to  Legionnaires. 
Above,  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  demonstrates  how 
"Nike,"  a  United  States  air  defense  weapon,  operates. 


You  can  boost  attendance  at  Post 
meetings  by  combining  entertain- 
ment, short  business  sessions,  and 
proper  conduct  of  ceremonies. 


Today  every  American  is  confronted 
with  a  bewildering  list  of  activities 
to  keep  him  busy.  Business,  social, 
fraternal,  and  official  demands  are  made 
upon  everyone. 

American  Legion  Posts  have  to  com- 
pete with  the  other  demands  for  the 
Legionnaire's  time.  One  way  to  meet 
the  competition  is  to  offer  your  Post 
member  an  interesting  meeting  which 
he  will  enjoy  and  which  will  benefit  him. 


On  these  two  pages  the  members  of 
Post  1048,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  show 
some  of  the  time-tested  ways  by  which 
a  Post  meeting  can  hold  and  build  mem- 
bership. These  are  not  the  only  means 
by  which  the  job  can  be  done.  Perhaps 
your  Post  can  suggest  others. 

Right,  many  Posts  have  found 
demonstrations  of  power  tools  to 
be  popular  with  members,  many 
of  whom  have  home  workshops. 


With  many  Legionnaires  active  in  fire,  po- 
lice, and  Civil  Defense  work,  talks  by  officials 
of  these  organizations  are  easily  arranged 
and  can  be  valuable  to  the  community. 


Last  but  not  least!  Post  social  activities  can  be  fun 
and  provide  a  good  chance  to  introduce  prospec- 
tive members.  Many  Posts  provide  refreshments  for 
^  those  who  can  stay  and  socialize  after  meetings. 


Japan's  Ne 

And -Americanism  is  gro 
as  antagonistic  groups  read 

By  VICTOR  RIESEL 

Just  14  years  after  Pearl  Harbor,  Japan's  in- 
tellectual and  political  leaders  appear  to 
have  declared  war  on  us  again— a  cold  war 
aimed  at  driving  us  from  our  strategic  defense 
positions  in  the  Far  East.  If  these  Japanese 
don't  mean  to  do  this,  just  what  is  it  they  really 
want? 


I 

\  \  | 

^  -4  

r  r  \ 

Prime  Minister  Hatoyama:  "I  must  re- 
store normal  relations  with  Soviet  Russia." 


At  Tachikawa,  a  thousand  villagers  demonstrated  at  a  U.  S.  airbase  site. 


If  we  don't  head  them  off  and  get  to  the  average  Japanese 
man  in  the  street,  we  may  someday  have  to  shoot  it  out  with 
them  again  to  maintain  our  critical  defense  bases  in  Asia. 

This  is  one  man's  opinion— mine.  This  opinion  began 
forming  the  first  night  I  arrived  in  Tokyo. 

Just  24  hours  before  the  Pan-American  stratocruiser  put 
me  gently  down  at  Tokyo  Airport,  I  had  stepped  aboard 
the  lotting  hulk  of  the  USS  Arizona  in  Hawaii's  Pearl  Har- 
bor. Although  sunk  deep  in  the  mud  of  the  now  peaceful 
and  beautiful  mountain-rimmed  harbor,  the  battleship 
Arizona  is  still  officially  in  commission— for  inside  its  com- 
partments are  locked  the  bodies  of  1,100  of  our  young 
sailors. 

These  1,100  men  rest  where  they  were  killed  when  a 
Japanese  bomb  caught  the  fighting  ship  as  it  tried  to  get  out 
of  the  narrow  harbor  mouth  that  Sunday  morning. 

As  I  landed  at  Tokyo  Airport,  I  kept  envisioning  the 
Hawaiian  mountains  over  which  some  550  Japanese  fighter 
craft  had  swooped. 

I  could  forget  neither  the  rusty  hulk  of  the  Arizona  nor 
the  pockmarks  on  the  U.S.  Army  barracks  walls  still  show- 


ing the   wounds  indicted  by  Japanese  machine  gunners. 

1  had  been  in  my  Hotel  Imperial  room  no  more  than  an 
hour  when  some  friends  suggested  I  see  a  Japanese  movie 
called  Nanatsu  Botan  (Seven  Buttons— the  number  on  the 
uniform  of  prewar  Japanese  naval  cadets).  I  taxied  up  to  the 
Sinjuku  Nikkatsu  Theater,  in  the  heart  of  the  dense  pachinko 
(pinball)  district,  and  went  in  to  find  myself  sitting  with  a 
thousand  young  Japanese.  And  a  grim  audience  it  was. 

The  picture  is  a  terrificly  realistic  portrayal  of  the  evils 
of  naval  training— just  at  a  moment  when  we  are  urging  the 
Japanese  Government  to  rebuild  its  own  defensive  forces. 

Then,  with  memory  of  the  Arizona  and  the  scarred  bar- 
racks of  Hawaii  still  strong  in  my  mind,  1  watched  with 
horror  the  end  of  this  movie.  In  the  final  sequences  of  Seven 
Buttons,  which  take  place  in  the  last  weeks  of  World  War 
II,  the  American  bombers  and  fighters  come  in  over  the 
naval  academy. 

The  school  is  destroyed.  Young  cadets  are  machine- 
gunned.  So  is  a  crippled  Japanese  naval  officer  who  was  an 
instructor  at  the  academy.  You  sit  there  aghast  as  an  audi- 
ence of  well  over  a  thousand  young  Japanese  see  an  American 
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In  the  best  red  tradition,  a  vast  May  Day  rally  was  staged  in  Meiji  Park. 


Secretary  of  State  Dulles  and  Foreign  Minister 
Shigemitsu  went  into  some  of  the  big  problems. 


The  communists  hope  to  rid  Japan  of  American  planes,  like  these  at  Kisarazu. 


Hotel  itself,  that  certain  off-limits  signs 
refer  not  only  to  our  GFs  but  to  all 
foreigners,  all  w  hite  people.  Then  you 
realize  what  it  must  feel  like  to  be  Jim 
Crowed— you're  not  wanted  because 
you're  white! 

They  especially  don't  want  you  if 
you  are  American. 

There's  nothing  subtle  about  this. 
Just  read  the  new  Japanese  tax  law 
going  into  effect  in  1956.  All  foreigners 
living  and  doing  business  in  Japan  will 
have  to  pay  65  per  cent  of  their  total 
income  in  taxes  to  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment. The  new  law  will  tax  the 
gross  income  without  permitting  any 
deductions  for  expenses.  It  w  ill  tax  all 
income,  not  just  what  is  earned  in 
Japan. 

If  you  are  a  movie  company  execu- 
tive, such  as  one  to  whom  I  spoke,  you 
( Continued  on  page  38 ) 


plane  pepper  the  helpless,  crippled  Japanese  officer  to  death. 

You  can  feel  the  hatred.  You  can  see  it  on  the  faces  of  the 
audience  as  you  walk  out,  the  only  Westerner  in  the  crow  d. 

This  is  just  one  of  a  series  of  such  films.  There  are  others 
like  The  Kamikaze  Corps  and  The  Human  Torpedoes.  And 
fully  80  per  cent  of  the  huge  Japanese  movie-going  public  is 
male  and  estimated  in  the  18  to  30  age  group. 

The  feeling  of  not  being  wanted  wears  off  somewhat  once 
you're  back  under  the  gay  Japanese  lanterns  in  the  fascinating 
triple-level  lobby  of  the  Hotel  Imperial.  Here  you  see  success- 
ful Japanese  businessmen  bow  graciously  to  the  white  foreigners 
and  military  men  with  whom  they  must  do  business. 

Then  you  wander  out  onto  'A"  Street  on  which  General 
MacArthur  had  his  Supreme  Headquarters,  and  you  turn  off 
into  another  crowded  thoroughfare,  jam-packed  with  shops, 
known  as  the  Ginza.  You  like  these  little  people  who  either 
glide  along  in  the  moccasins  and  kimonos  or  clop-clop  behind 
you  in  their  wooden  shoes.  So  you  decide  to  mix  with  them, 
drink  a  beer  or  eat  some  sukiyaki  or  tempura  (fried  shrimp  and 
vegetables )  in  their  own  restaurants. 

Suddenly  you  discover,  not  five  streets  from  the  Imperial 


Always  in  the  background  is  the  subject  of  trade. 


ARE  THESE  THINGS  WRONG 

WITH  YOUR  HOUSE  ? 


7.  Here's  a  problem  you  can  feel— the  8.  A  dripping  faucet  is  often  a  major  9.  Atone  time  or  another  we've  all  faced 

radiator  doesn't  give  off  enough  heat.  water  waster,  and  a         nuisance  too.  this  child's  problem  — a  sticking  door. 


4.  When  the  trap  or  drain  in  your  kitch 
en  or  bathroom  clogs  up,  ran  vou  fix  it? 


5.  Dry  rot  is  common  on  exposed  wood. 
Can  you  keep  i  t  from  ruining  your  house? 


6.  Water  from  a  downspout  can't  be 
carried  off  in  a  drain.  What  can  you  do? 


By  ROBERT  SCHARFF 


A  pictorial  checklist  showing 
problems  thai  can  develop  in 
houses,  and  how  to  solve  them. 


Shown  here  are  18  of  the  com- 
monest problems  likely  to  arise- 
in  your  home.  Anyone  can  solve 
them  by  calling  the  repairman,  but 
many  people  save  money  and  get  a 
lot  of  pleasure  by  doing  the  job 


themselves.  Can  you  do  these  things? 

Newcomers  to  the  do-it-yourself 
field  will  find  that  the  solutions  on 
page  43  are  not  so  difficult  as  they 
might  at  first  seem,  and  old  hands 
can  always  learn  a  new  wrinkle. 

NOW  TURN  TO  PAGE  43 


10.  What  to  do  about  cracks  develop-  1 1.  Even  if  you  like  lots  of  fresh  air  12.  Do  you  know  how  to  find  the  cause 

ing  between  masonry  and  framework?  you  don't  want  it  entering  as  drafts.  of  a  squeaky  floor  and  how  to  fix  it? 


Big,  modern,  well-lighted  arenas,  like  Madison  Square  Garden,  above,  have  helped  pro  basketball  grow. 


A  famous  coach  (ells  why  the  pros  play  a  faster  and  better  game. 


This  is  my  38th  season  in  professional 
basketball,  and  I'm  just  as  excited 
about  it  as  any  rookie  breaking  into 
the  bigtime.  The  reason  is  simple.  The 
pro  game  has  arrived  at  Utopia.  As  it 
now  is  being  played  in  the  Basketball 
Association  of  America  it  finally  has 
meshed  as  a  game  for  the  spectators, 
the  players,  and  the  coaches.  It  is  a 
dream  come  true  and  worth  every 
minute  of  the  long  wait. 

What  we  have  in  the  pro  league 
today— and  this  is  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  the  BAA— constitutes  the  best  game 
in  sports.  We  play  in  modern  arenas 
before  crowds  which  hit  a  record  high 
in  the  last  campaign.  By  a  careful  proc- 
ess of  trial  and  error  over  nine  seasons 
we  have  come  up  with  a  code  of  rules 
\\  hich  has  streamlined  play  and  virtu- 
ally eliminated  all  the  old  flaws  which 
Kept  the  customers  away  in  droves  for 
so  many  years. 

The  pros  of  today  are  bigger,  smart- 
er, faster,  better  conditioned,  and  better 
paid.  I  was  about  to  say  they're  better 
coached,  but  I  can  only  speak  for  my 
rivals.  If  the  coaching  of  my  BAA  op- 
ponents gets  any  better,  I'll  be  run  right 
out  of  the  league. 

Sometimes,  when  I  think  about  this 
modern  game  of  ours,  I  can't  believe 
it  has  all  come  true.  It  seems  Only  yes- 


George  Mikan  was  one  of  the  early  stars 
of  the  Basketball  Association  of  America. 


terday  that  I  broke  into  pro  ball  in 
Yonkers,  my  hometown,  with  a  semi- 
pro  club  representing  the  Hollywood 
Inn.  That  was  in  1917. 

Two  years  later  I  was  given  a  tryout 
with  Holyoke  in  the  old  Western  .Mas- 
sachusetts League  and  made  the  team, 
and  three  years  after  that  I  joined  the 
original  Celtics.  That  was  as  high  as  a 


young  pro  could  go  in  those  days.  But 
the  Celtics  were  independents,  attached 
to  no  league.  Incubated  on  New  York's 
West  Side,  they  were  the  first  to  come 
up  with  a  solid  organization  and  thus 
were  the  exceptions  of  that  era.  Actu- 
ally, there  were  three  so-called  big 
leagues  during  those  years,  the  Penn 
State  League,  New  York  State  League, 
and  Eastern  League.  And  a  cut  below 
them  in  caliber  of  play  were  the  West- 
ern Mass.,  Metropolitan,  and  Inter- 
borough  leagues. 

When  I  think  back  to  the  playing 
conditions,  the  hit-and-miss  mode  of 
operation,  I  wonder  how  the  profes- 
sional game  ever  survived  at  all.  It 
seemed  fun  at  the  time.  But  now,  when 
I  fly  w  ith  my  ball  club  to  the  various 
cities  on  our  substantial,  eight-team  cir- 
cuit, I  find  very  little  left  over  from  the 
old  days.  And  not  the  good  old  days, 
either.  The  improvements,  all  along  the 
line,  have  been  miraculous. 

We  were  pretty  good  players,  and 
we  loved  the  game,  but  a  player  is  only 
as  good  as  the  game  he  plays.  Because 
of  the  restrictions  under  which  we 
operated  in  that  era,  there  was  little 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  a 
great  performer  and  box  office  attrac- 
tion such  as  Boston's  Bob  Cousy. 

1  often  wonder  now  why  anybody 


IS 


Basketball  ? 

"Its  almost 
too  good  to 

be  true/" 


By  JOE  LAPCHIGK 
as  told  lo  GENE  WARD 


ever  bothered  to  show  up  for  an  alleged 
professional  sport  conducted  along  such 
amateur  lines.  Vast  improvements  in 
arenas,  equipment,  schedules,  and  rules 
have  changed  all  this  to  bring  today's 
game  to  a  peak  of  perfection  undreamed 
of  by  the  old  barnstorming  pros.  Offi- 


ciating has  improved  too,  although  I  do 
not  admit  this  publicly  during  the  sea- 
son. And  of  all  the  factors  in  the  growth 
toward  the  present  Utopia,  I'd  say  im- 
provements in  the  rules  have  been  the 
most  vital  of  all. 
These  changes  in  the  basic  structure 


The  pros  are  drawing  crowds,  and  one  of  the  reasons  is  the  play  of  stars  like 
Boston's  Cousy,  above,  with  the  ball,  and  New  Yolk's  Dick  McGuire,  right. 


of  the  professional  game  began  to  take 
place  only  nine  years  ago.  That  was 
when  a  group  of  arena  operators,  all 
hardheaded  men  with  a  buck,  turned 
to  the  pros  to  bring  business  into  their 
athletic  amphitheaters.  The  BAA  was 
formed,  with  Maurice  PodolofT  as  presi- 
dent, and  eventually  our  circuit  wound 
up  absorbing  the  National  Basketball 
Association,  which  was  the  major  league 
at  the  time. 

Just  to  set  the  scene  for  you,  this  was 
at  the  period  when  the  college  game 
was  moving  to  a  peak  of  popularity. 
It  was  going  great  guns,  but  the  old 
NBA  wasn't  going  anywhere  that  any- 
one could  see.  It  played  a  brand  of  ball 
which  was  rough  but  not  wide  open, 
and  definitely  not  crowd-pleasing.  It 
was  at  this  point  that  our  hardheaded 
men  with  a  buck  outthought  all  us  old 
pros,  for  they  adopted  the  college  play- 
ing rules  practically  word  for  word. 

"If  we're  going  to  sell  this  pro  game," 
they  said,  "we  must  sell  it  as 
a  spectacle,  to  spectators,  as 
well  as  selling  it  as  a  contest." 
We  listened,  most  of  us  with 
misgivings,  but  there  it  was, 
and  we  could  like  it  or  lump 
it.  The  colleges  had  the  going 
game  so,  presto,  take  over  the 
college  rules  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel. 

There  was  one  notable  ex- 
ception —  the  zone  defense 
(meaning  the  covering  of 
areas  on  the  court  instead  of 
individuals)  was  ruled  out. 
That  was  just  a  starter.  Mean- 
while, a  constant  search  for 
methods  of  improving  the 
game  was  instituted  on  an 
around-the-calendar  basis. 
We  coaches  were  continually 
questioned  by  the  owners  as 
to  our  own  ideas  on  rules 
changes,  but  as  often  as  not 
our  suggestions  would  be  voted  down. 

In  other  words,  a  nice  balance  was 
maintained  between  the  hardheaded 
men  with  a  buck,  who  were  the  league's 
operators,  and  the  coaches,  who  were 
accountable  for  the  play  of  the  indi- 
vidual teams.  One  group  looked  at  the 
sport  in  terms  of  fans  and  dollars;  the 
other  focused  on  techniques  of  play 
and  the  talents  of  individuals.  It  has 
proved  a  happy  wedding. 

Every  rules  change  suggested  was 
and  still  is  given  a  one-month  trial  and 
then  voted  on  again.  Our  instructions 
were  to  shoot  any  new  legislation  full 
of  holes  during  the  tryout  period  if  we 
could. 

It  has  proved  a  simple,  direct,  and 
wholly  successful  system  of  streamlin- 
ing a  game  w  hich  had  become  bogged 
down  in  technicalities  and  burdened 
with  slowdowns.  The  running  game,  or 
( Continued  on  page  41 ) 


Joe  Lapchick, 
now  New 
York  Knicker- 
bocker coach, 
as  a  player. 
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They're  making  it 


...despite  the  facl  that  more  pec 
By  STANLEY  H.  BRUMS 


Robert  Fredericks,  of  the  crash  injury  and  human  dynamics 
sec  tion  at  Ford,  places  an  accelerometer  in  the  plastic  head  ol 
a  dummy  used  in  crash  tests  to  stud)  what  happens  in  accidents. 


e  are  traveling-  more  millions  of  miles 

What  they're  doing 
with  cars 

Your  statistical  chance  of  being  an  automobile  accident 
casualty  in  1956  is  the  smallest  in  a  half  century  of  pas- 
senger car  development,  in  spite  of  all  you  have  been 
reading  about  campaigns  for  more  safety  precautions.  Con- 
tinuing research  and  development  by  the  auto  industry's 
engineers  have  brought  your  new  car  a  long  way  toward  the 
safest  possible  motoring. 

Back  in  1906,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  automobile  was  re- 
garded as  something  akin  to  a  steeplechase  ride  in  an  amuse- 
ment park— a  thrill  because  it  traveled  faster  than  the  smart- 
est trotting  horse  could  hope  to  move,  an  adventure  because 
it  rode  along  a  figurative  edge  of  danger.  Largely  that 
appraisal  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  early  automobile  was 
inherently  an  unsafe  way  to  travel. 

But  today  a  good  rate  of  speed  is  taken  for  granted  on  city 
streets  or  along  the  highway,  and  the  automobile  has  been 
improved  to  the  point  that  accidents  due  to  innate  defects 
have  all  but  vanished.  The  story  of  how  that  was  accom- 
plished must  rank  with  the  important  developments  of  our 
time.  And  the  story  of  how  it  is  continuing  is  one  of  the 
great  projects  of  modern  science  and  engineering. 

If  your  memory  goes  back  to  World  War  I  days,  you'll 
recall  how  many  times  you  heard  about  autos  "turning 
turtle."  Cars  were  high,  ungainly  things  in  those  days.  Their 
centers  of  gravity  were  so  far  up  from  the  road  that  a  flip- 
over  was  hardly  unexpected  during  an  accident  or  under 
other  unusual,  but  not  at  all  hard-to-find,  circumstances. 
When  you  look  back  on  the  pat-  {Continued  a//  page  51) 


To  prevenl  doors  from  springing  The  new  Lincoln  has  a  steering          A  safety-padded  instrument  panel  can  be  had  as  optional 

open  in  a  c  rash.  Chrysler  has  wheel  which  I  lexes  under  im-         equipment  on  some  cars.  Here  it  is  shown  on  an  Oldsmo- 

developed  this  safety  door  lock.  pact,   protecting   the   driver.         bile  88.  The  padding  of  course  absorbs  impact  when  struck. 
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Safer  to 


What  they're  doing 
with  drivers 

Nobody  thinks  very  much  any  more  about  the  "Three 
R's"  of  a  bygone  day  in  grammar  schooling.  But  safety 
experts  everywhere  think  today  in  terms  of  "Three 
E's"  that  they  know  are  basic  in  helping  to  make  your  driv- 
ing as  safe  as  it  possibly  can  be— Enforcement,  Education, 
and  Engineering. 

Those  experts  know  that  the  safest  car  ever  devised  is  a 
large  hazard  to  its  occupants  and  everyone  else  within  reach 
if  it's  driven  badly,  or  if  it's  being  operated  in  mismanaged 
traffic,  or  on  badly  planned  highways.  While  Detroit  seeks 
to  make  its  automobiles  safer,  safety  specialists  are  hard  at 
work  seeing  to  it  that  the  other  two  essential  elements  in 
traffic  problems— the  driver,  and  the  environment  in  which 
he  drives— are  brought  to  the  most  foolproof  stage  possible. 

These  students  of  safety  have  come  up  with  a  startling 
figure  that  demonstrates  the  size  of  their  problem.  If  vehicles 
were  completely  safe  to  drive  in,  they  say,  and  if  the  roads 
on  which  they  operated  were  equally  safe,  they  figure  that 


A  Driver  education  courses  such  as  this  are  designed 
to  cut  the  high  accident  rate  of  young  drivers. 


Encouraging  cab  drivers  to  be  careful,  Plymouth  stages  an 
annual  meeting  like  this  in  Detroit,  to  honor  the  safest. 

When  laws  are  enforced  the  accident  rates  goes 
down.  At  left  is  the  kind  of  notice  not  to  get. 

accidents  would  be  reduced  only  about  20  per  cent  at 
best! 

What  about  the  remaining  80  per  cent?  The  only- 
way  to  cut  it  down  seems  to  be  to  improve  the  per- 
formance of  the  driver  and  the  habits  of  the  pedestrian. 
At  that  point  yrou  come  head-on  into  the  gigantic  drive 
that's  going  on  all  through  the  United  States  to  educate 
the  person  behind  the  wheel  (nearly  75,000,000  arc 
eligible)  and  the  walker  in  the  streets  (nearly  150,000,- 
000,  if  you  include  infants  in  their  strollers). 

Delinquents  in  both  classes,  say  the  traffic  experts, 
fall  into  three  categories:  The  "Can'ts,"  the  "Don'ts," 
and  the  "Won'ts."  (Continued  on  page  53) 
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HOW  TO  BUILD 


Hold  in  mind  an  image  of  yourself 
as  a  confident,  successful  person. 


All  of  us  have  visited  those  houses 
of  mirrors  where  we  have 
laughed  at  the  distorted  reflec- 
tions of  ourselves  and  our  friends. 
Among  these  mirrors  is  one  that 
makes  us  look  a  lot  bigger  than  we 
are,  and  another  that  makes  us  look 
shrunken  and  shriveled. 

Our  minds  have  a  way  of  distort- 
ing images  just  as  these  mirrors  do.  The 
man  with  a  sense  of  inferiority  is  the 
one  who  looks  at  other  people  in  the 
convex  mirror  which  magnifies  them, 
while  looking  at  himself  in  the  concave 
mirror  which  shows  him  less  than  life- 
size.  What  he  obviously  needs  is  a  true 
mirror  reflecting  both  his  image  and  the 
others  in  proper  proportions. 

The  first  step  toward  this  is  to  take 
a  good  look  at  ourselves  to  find  out 
why  we  feel  inferior.  I  should  say  that 
most  people's  feeling  of  inferiority  can 
be  traced  to  causes  w  hich  I  would  put 
this  way: 

1.  "I  am  not  physically  graceful,  and 
my  shyness  makes  me  all  the  more  awk- 
ward and  clumsy. 

2.  "I  don't  seem  able  to  develop  that 
breezy,  hail-fellow-well-met  manner 
w  hich  helps  other  men  to  get  on  easy 
terms  w  ith  other  people. 

3.  "I'm  not  as  rich  as  some  people  I 
meet,  and  get  tonguetied  w  hen  I  try  to 
talk  to  them. 

4.  "I  was  brought  up  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  tracks,  and  am  afraid  I  shall 
show  my  lack  of  good  breeding. 

5.  "I'm  naturally  serious,  and  can't 
remember  jokes  —  even  the  ones  I  do 
tell  fall  flat. 

6.  "I'm  not  'hep'  the  way  some  men 
are,  and  show  it  —  I  get  the  feeling 
they're  laughing  at  me  up  their  sleeves. 

7.  "I  didn't  get  much  education,  and 
I  haven't  traveled  much.  As  a  matter  of 


Coiifufence 


If  you  believe  in 
your  faith  you 
are  likely  to  be- 
lieve in  yourself. 


What  you  can  do  to  master  self-imposed 
doubts  that  keep  you  from  being  successful. 

By  ELMER  G.  LETERMAN 


You  do  not  need  to  think  that  you  are  inferior  be- 
cause you  are  sometimes  afraid.  Everybody  is  afraid 
at  times.  Every  man  who  has  been  under  fire  knows 
this.  A  man  is  not  a  coward  because  he  feels  fear,  but 
only  because  he  yields  to  it.  The  hero  is  the  man  who 
fears,  but  overcomes  his  fear.  He  wins 
the  first  and  greatest  battle  of  all,  the 
one  that  is  fought  in  his  own  heart 
against  his  own  weakness.  He  loses  him- 
self in  doing  his  duty. 

This  brings  me  to  my  second  com- 
ment: Forget  yourself. 


Study  the  men  who  achieved  greatness 
and  identify  yourself  with  them. 


fact,  I'm  afraid  of  getting  out  of  my  depth. 

8.  "I'm  not  as  shrewd  as  a  lot  of  men, 
and  don't  catch  on  to  what  they  are  doing 
until  after  I  have  left  them,  and  then  I'm 
likely  to  find  out  that  I  have  the  little  end 
of  the  deal." 

I  have  two  comments  on  all  these  to- 
gether. 

First,  realize  that  these  same  doubts  have 
come  one  time  or  another  to  every  suc- 
cessful man  in  the  world.  The  people  you 
think  are  the  most  self-confident  are  the 
very  ones  who  have  disciplined  themselves 
most  sternly  against  self-doubts.  They  have 
them,  but  they  master  them. 


From  llie  book  Personal  Power  Through 
Creative  Setting,  Copyright,  1955,  by  Elmer 
C.  Lelerman.  Published  by  Harper  &  Bros. 


Have  faith  in  our  country  and 
work  to  carry  our  conn  try  forward. 


Think  big.  Fill  your  mind  with 
the  world's  great  writings. 
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By  concentrating  on  the  job  to  be  done  you  leave  no  time  for  doubts. 


A  worrier  is  a  man  whose  mind  is  on 
himself.  Get  your  mind  off  yourself. 
Focus  it  on  the  job  you  have  to  do. 
When  the  first  whisper  of  self-doubt 
comes,  turn  your  thoughts  deliberately 
to  what  you  have  to  do,  and  concen- 
trate on  that. 

Keep  your  sights  on  the  bull's  eye, 
and  you  will  shoot  straight. 

I  have  a  young  associate  in  my  office 
who  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  antiaircraft 
artillery  in  the  last  war.  While  he  was 
still  in  training,  a  surprise  inspection 
was  called.  Each  of  the  platoons  was 
ordered  to  assemble  its  antiaircraft  gun. 
The  others  assembled  theirs  in  jig-time. 
His  took  more  than  half  an  hour  —  as- 
sembling, taking  down,  and  reassem- 
bling until  he  was  satisfied  the  job  was 
right.  The  other  platoons,  in  spite  of 
the  presence  of  high  officers,  could  not 
restrain  themselves.  They  hooted  with 
laughter  at  the  spectacle  he  was  making. 
He  was  crimson  with  embarrassment. 
But  the  upshot  was  that  inspection  of 
the  guns  showed  that  his  was  the  only 
one  perfectly  assembled.  The  laughter 
rolled  the  other  way  when  he  was 
called  to  the  front  and  congratulated. 

Forget  yourself  in  what  you  are  do- 
ing, and  do  not  quit  on  that  until  you 
are  sure  you  have  done  it  right.  Then 
you  will  be  so  busy  accomplishing 
something  that  you  will  have  no  time 
to  worry  about  yourself. 

And  what  is  more,  you  won't  go 
around  expecting  other  people  to  listen 


to  your  worries.  Remember  the  hard- 
boiled  cracks  of  the  GI:  "I  got  troubles 
of  my  own,"  and  "Why  don't  you  go 
see  the  chaplain?"  Fight  out  your 
troubles  for  yourself  by  laying  off  your 
doubts  and  going  to  work  on  something 
worth  doing. 

The  surest  of  all  ways  of  finding 
yourself  is  to  lose  yourself  in  something 
bigger  than  yourself. 


Don't  run  away  from 
a  tough  situation. 


we  have  talked  about  overcoming 
self-doubt.  Now  let's  turn  to  the  other 
side  of  the  story  —  building  self-confi- 
dence. You  have  to  do  it  for  yourself 
inside  yourself.  Here  are  some  sugges- 
tions which  can  be  of  help. 

1.  Dare  to  believe  in  your  faith. 

Every7  individual's  faith  is  so  private 
a  matter  with  him  that  I  would  not 
venture  on  advising  about  it.  All  I  want 


ILLUSTRATED   BY   JOHN  HUGE 

to  say  is  this.  I  have  friends  who  belong 
to  all  faiths,  but  they  have  one  char- 
acteristic in  common.  Those  who  dare 
to  believe  in  their  faith  most  firmly  are 
the  ones  who  are  most  secure  within 
themselves.  A  man  of  strong  faith  has 
an  unshakable  foundation  of  confidence. 

2.  Dare  to  believe  in  the  future  of 
humanity. 

When  William  Faulkner  received  the 
Nobel  Prize  he  said:  "I  believe  that 
man  will  not  only  endure;  he  will  pre- 
vail. He  is  immortal,  not  because  he 
alone  among  creatures  has  an  inexhaust- 
ible voice,  but  because  he  has  a  soul,  a 
spirit  capable  of  compassion  and  sacri- 
fice and  endurance."  These  words  speak 
the  faith  of  a  free  man  who  is  unafraid. 
If  you  believe  in  them,  you  will  have 
confidence  in  the  future.  You  and  I  are 
not  members  of  a  dying  race.  We  are 
heirs  of  generations  who,  by  courage 
and  honor  and  hope  and  pride,  have 
overcome  all  obstacles  to  make  the  in- 
credible climb  from  primitive  life  to 
contemporary  civilization.  The  way 
now  opens  to  a  loftier  ascent.  We  can 
have  confidence  in  man's  will  to  go 
forward. 

3.  Dare  to  believe  in  your  country. 
Professional  prophets  of  doom  have 

been  announcing  the  collapse  of  our 
country  every  month  since  the  signing 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Today  we  are  enjoying  a  more  abun- 
dant life  than  any  people  in  all  history. 
Our  capacity  to  expand  that  abundance 
is  still  unmeasured. 

Our  resources  are  still  multiplying. 
Our  scientists  and  management  experts 
are  the  foremost  in  the  world.  Our 
rivers  and  other  resources  of  natural 
power  are  unrivaled.  We  lead  the  na- 


Don't  mind  what  people 
say  behind  your  back. 


tions  in  the  development  of  atomic 
power  and  are  setting  the  pace  in  ex- 
perimenting with  its  use  for  peacetime 
purposes.  One  economist  has  prophesied 
a  national  income  of  one  trillion  dollars 
by  1980.  The  economic  and  industrial 
future  of  our  country  is  unlimited. 

Just  as  we  can  have  faith  in  the  ma- 
terial basis  of  our  country,  so  we  can 
have  faith  in  its  free  ideals.  We  are 
what  we  arc  because  we  are  a  free 
( Continued  on  page  46 ) 
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We  move  into 

w  All 

! 


The  world  of  the  future, 
run  on  nuclear  power,  is 
closer  than  you  may  think. 


Plastic  model  of  a  mammoth  steel  sphere  which  will  house  an  atomic  reactor  being  built  by  General  Electric. 


By  GEORGE  H.  WALTZ,  JR. 


Win  s  \\  \m\ii(,  scientist  spends  an  evening  with  some 
of  his  less  scientific  friends,  he  knows  it's  a  pretty  sure 
bet  that  two  questions  w  ill  probably  be  popped  at  him 
before  they  call  it  a  night.  Usually,  they  go  something  like 
this:  "Say  John,  how  long  is  it  going  to  be  before  we'll  be 
heating  our  homes  with  atomic  energy?"  Another  version 
is,  "How's  the  work  on  atom-powered  automobiles  coming 
along?" 

Unfortunately,  most  of  us,  for  some  reason  or  other,  have 
come  to  feel  that  now  that  man  has  learned  some  of  the 
atom's  inner  secrets,  nuclear  miracles  can  be  produced  over- 
night. We  fail  to  realize  that  atomic  developments  take 
time  and  cost  money— money  which,  in  one  way  or  another, 
is  going  to  have  to  come  out  of  our  own  pockets. 

In  the  year  and  a  half  since  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  cased  the  restrictions  on  the  private  use  of  atomic 
energy,  industry  has  come  a  long  way  in  researching  and 
developing  peacetime  applications  of  atomic  fission.  More 
than  1,000  companies  already  have  set  up,  and  are  operating, 
costly  laboratories  for  nuclear  research  in  many  fields.  Close 
ro  two  do/en  large  corporations  now  have  divisions  whose 
business  it  is  to  design  and  build  atomic  reactors.  At  least 
eight  full-scale  atomic  powerplants— generating  stations  that 
will  produce  electricity  for  homes  and  industry  by  the  heat 
ol  atomic  energy— are  either  now-  under  construction  or  in 
rlic  final  planning  stages.  Aside  from  private  industry,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  its  own  $200  million  pro- 


gram that  will  produce  five  new  experimental  reactors  by 
1958.  All  told,  during  the  next  five  years,  the  AEC  and 
private  industry  will  spend  more  than  an  estimated  $500 
million  on  the  development  of  nuclear  power  alone.  More 
millions  will  be  spent  on  the  development  of  atom-pow  ered 
sea,  air,  and  rail  transportation,  on  new  nuclear  methods  for 
preserving  meats  and  other  foods,  and  on  atomic  medical 
tools  and  treatments. 

Furthest  along  the  road  to  actuality  are  the  atomic  power- 
plant  projects.  Uncle  Sam's  first  large-scale  nuclear  power 
station— an  $85  million  plant  that  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corporation  is  now  building  at  Shippingport,  Pa.,  for  the 
AEC  and  the  Duqucsne  Light  Company— is  scheduled  to  be 
completed  and  operating  early  in  1957.  Capable  of  produc- 
ing a  minimum  of  60,000  kilow  atts  of  electricity,  this  atom- 
powered  generator  will  provide  enough  electricity  to  fake 
care  of  the  needs  of  a  city  of  100,000  people  (about  the  si/c 
of  Lowell,  Mass.,  or  Pasadena,  Calif.). 

Actually',  the  Shippingport  plant  will  be  an  enlarged  ver- 
sion of  the  nuclear  motor  that  Westinghouse  built  for  the 
atomic  submarine  Nautilus.  Known  as  a  "pressuri/.cd  \\  ater 
reactor,"  the  main  atomic  furnace  consists  of  a  "core"  of 
tightly  packed  uranium  elements  or  rods— about  ten  tons  of 
uranium  in  all— fitted  inside  a  25-foot-tall  steel  container.  It 
is  inside  the  "core"  where  the  "fissioning"  or  splitting  of  the 
uranium  atoms  will  take  place  to  produce  tremendous 
energy  in  the  form  of  hear.  Water  pumped  under  high  pres- 
sure through  stainless  steel  pipes  w  ithin  the  core  w  ill  be 
heated  to  525°  F.  instantaneously.  How  ever,  it  will  not  turn 
into  steam  because  it  is  under  pressure.  This  high-pressure 
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NUCLEAR  REACTOR 


Diagram  showing  how  a  nuclear  reactor  generates  power. 


Forty  miles  north  of  Times  Square  this  atomic  energy 
pOwerplant  will  be  built  by  Consolidated  Edison. 

water  then  in  turn  will  be  used  to  heat  low-pressure 
water  and  turn  it  into  steam  that  will  spin  a  steam  tur- 
bine that  drives  a  conventional  electric  generator. 

This  same  general  type  of  "pressurized  water  reactor" 
will  be  used  in  two  of  the  other  proposed  atomic 
powerplants.  One,  to  be  built  by/  Babcock  and  Wilcox 
for  the  Consolidated  Edison  Company  at  Buchanan, 
N.  Y.,  about  40  miles  north  of  Times  Square,  is  sched- 
uled for  completion  in  I960.  The  other,  being  financed 
by  the  Yankee  Atomic  Electric  Company— a  combine 
of  II  New  England  utility  companies— will  start  pro- 
ducing electricity  at  Rowe  in  northeastern  Massachu- 
setts in  1958. 

The  other  plants  are  being  financed  by  the  Con- 
sumer's Public  Power  District  in  Nebraska,  the  Detroit 
Edison  Group  in  Michigan,  the  Nuclear  Power  Group 
in  Illinois,  the  Rural  Cooperative  Power  Association  in 
Minnesota,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Com- 
pany in  Pennsylvania. 

If  present  building  schedules  hold,  all  seven  of  the 
proposed  atomic  powerplants  should  be  in  operation  by 
mid- 1960.  They  will  cost  a  total  of  about  $300  million, 
and  when  operating  will  pump  approximately/  800,000 
kilowatts  of  electricity  into  the  nation's  powerlines. 

However,  this  doesn't  mean  that  atom-created  elec- 
tricity7 to  run  your  washing  machine  and  mine  is  just 
around  the  next  corner.  An  output  of  800,000  kilowatts 
is  a  relatively  small  drop  in  the  nation's  power  bucket. 
We  generate  and  use  close  to  150  times  that  much. 

What's  more,  atomic  powerplants  are  expensive— they 
cost  at  least  20  per  cent  more  than  conventional  power 
stations— and  atomic  fuel  is  considerably  more  costly 
per  kilowatt  produced  than  coal  or  oil.  Consolidated 
Edison  estimates  that  when  its  Buchanan,  N.  Y.,  atomic 
plant  is  completed,  the  company  will  be  able  to  produce 


electricity  for  about  nine  mills  a  kilowatt-hour.  A  con- 
ventional powerplant  can  put  electricity  on  the  lines  for 
7V2  mills,  or  less.  At  the  rate  we  use  electricity  —about  450 
billion  kilowatt-hours  a  year— full  utilization  of  atomic 
power  at  present  atomic  prices  woud  boost  our  annual 
electric  bill  by  about  $675  million! 

A  look  into  the  future,  however,  presents  an  entirely 
different  picture.  Our  usable  and  easily  obtainable  sup- 
plies of  coal  and  oil  will  soon  start  to  dwindle.  As  ;i 
result,  coal  and  oil  prices  will  begin  to  go  up.  In  the 
atomic  field,  on  the  other  hand,  experience,  improved 
techniques,  and  the  growing  need  for  other  sources  ol 
heat  and  power  will  pare  down  the  relative  costs  ol 
nuclear  powerplants  and  of  atomic  fuels. 

One  technical  development  (Continued  on  page  47) 


This  locomotive  has  been  designed  to  operate  on  atomic  power, 


On  a  smaller  scale,  atomic  power  is  feeding  juice  to  this  skillet. 


Model  of  General  Dynamics'  reactor  for  use  in  medical  therapy. 
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By  JACK  DENTON  SCOTT 


HAVE  YOU  HEARD  of  the  alligator  gar, 
a  fish  weighing  over  100  pounds,  a  fighter 
that  must  be  shot  in  the  head  rather 
than  gaffed  and  boated  because  he  is  so 
dangerous?  This  fish  awaits  your  pleasure 
in  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas.  Or 
how  about  lining  up  your  gunsights  on 
the  little  wild  pigs  of  Texas,  the  javelina? 
Ferocious  and  dangerous,  they  test  the 
mettle  of  the  finest  shot.  Maybe  you'd  pre- 
fer the  wild  Russian  boar  of  Tennessee. 
They've  got  tusks  and  bad  tempers  that 
have  struck  terror  in  the  hearts  of  the 
toughest.  What  about  bagging  a  black 
bruin  or  two?  'Vermont  has  so  many  black 
bears  that  in  many  of  her  counties  there 
isn't  even  a  limit  on  them.  If  you  really 
think  you're  a  brave  guy,  what  about  tack- 
ling the  nightmare  creatures  of  Florida, 
the  alligator  and  the  crocodile?  You  can 
get  permits  to  hunt  them,  but  there  is  a 
size  limit— nothing  under  six  feet!  What 
about  taking  out  after  wild  turkey  in  Penn- 
sylvania, coyote  in  Wyoming,  cougar  in 
Utah  and  Montana? 

The  point  is  that  a  2-penny  post  card 
to  the  Conservation  Department  at  the 
capital  city  of  any  State  will  bring  back 
information  on  new  sporting  activities  that 
may  interest  you  for  1956. 


GIVE  SAFE  PASSAGE  to  our  largest  and 
rarest  bird,  the  white  Whooping  Crane,  if 
you  see  them  in  flight  or  winging  around 
their  winter  home  at  the  Aransas  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  Texas.  Only  20  of  the 
great  white  adult  birds  are  left,  with  eight 
young  this  year.  The  sketch  gives  an  idea 
of  w  hat  the  birds  look  like  in  flight  and 
standing.  Help  save  these  magnificent  birds 
from  extinction. 

OMAHA  (NEBR.)  Post  No.  1  operates 
a  very  active  rifle  team.  Sam  DiMauro  is 
Team  President,  John  Pailen  is  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Bill  Phipps,  Secretary-Treasurer.  The 
ream  recently  adopted  an  identifying  patch 
to  be  worn  on  the  back  of  shooters'  jackets. 
The  patch  is  a  six-inch  American  Legion 
emblem  surrounded  by  a  blue  border  bear- 
ing the  inscription  "Post  One  Rifles, 
Omaha,  Nebraska,"  in  gold. 


SPORTSMEN'S  GROUPS  and  Legion 
Posts  will  be  interested  in  the  new  film 
about  ruffed  grouse  hunting  put  out  by 
Seagram-Distillers  Company  entitled  Fan 
Tailed  and  Jet  Action.  Taken  in  Wisconsin, 
the  movie  runs  20  minutes,  is  16  mm.,  color 
and  sound.  It  features  a  husband  and  wife 
hunting  team  and  shows  some  beautiful 
and  exciting  action  shots  of  grouse  hunting 
with  autumn  foliage  background.  To  bor- 
row this  film,  write  James  Condon,  Ameri- 
can Legion,  P.  O.  Box  1055,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


DICK  FOX,  408  West  Campbell  Street, 
Arlington  Heights,  111.,  who  honors  us  by 
an  attentive  reading  of  "Rod  and  Gun,"  is 
a  sportsman  with  ideas.  Always  helpful,  he 
has  passed  plenty  of  payoff  tips  our  way. 
Now  he  says:  "Ice  fishing  has  become  a 
popular  sport  with  over  1,000,000  devotees. 
Here's  a  hint  for  the  shake-and-shiver 
brigade.  Weed  worms  can  be  found  in 
Goldenrod,  Horseweed,  Ragweed  and 
others.  Look  for  a  bulge  with  a  hole  or 
just  a  hole  in  the  stem  of  the  weed.  The 
worm  will  be  there.  Cut  the  weed  two 
inches  on  each  side  of  hole  and  hang  it  in 
your  garage.  The  worm  will  be  waiting 
for  you  when  you  want  to  go  fishing." 

HARRY  ESKEW,  601  Lincoln  Blvd.. 
Middlesex,  N.  J.,  has  a  real  cunning  way 
of  getting  deer.  "Go  to  a  deer-checking  sta- 
tion," he  advises,  "and  ask  anyone  who 
has  a  deer  there  being  tagged  to  let  you 
cut  out  the  musk  gland  from  the  hind  legs. 
This  doesn't  improve  the  meat  if  it  is  left 
on  and  most  hunters  will  be  happy  to  give 
it  to  you. 

"Cut  two  holes  in  the  piece  of  skin  en- 
casing the  gland,  run  a  string  or  cord 
through  the  holes  and  tic  it  to  the  bottom 
of  your  foot.  Go  to  a  spot  that  looks  like 
it  might  be  a  good  place  for  deer  to  hide 
or  brow  se  and  walk  around.  Then  remove 
the  musk  skin  from  your  shoes,  find  a  good 
crossing  spot  and  hide  near  it. 

"Just  have  patience  and  wait.  The  deer 
will  follow  your  tracks  and  rhe  strong 
smell  of  the  musk.  I've  never  missed  yet. 
Most  of  the  shots  were  at  about  45  yards." 


HUNTING  WITH  bow  and  arrow  is  on 
the  sharp  increase.  Most  States  report  an 
upswing  in  deer  kills  w  ith  the  longbow, 
and  nearly  all  States  now  have  special  law  s 
and  regulations  for  the  Robin  Hoods.  If 
you  are  interested,  there  are  a  couple  of 
magazines  on  the  market  that  do  printed 
justice  to  the  sport.  Archery,  P.  O.  Box  H, 
Palm  Springs,  Calif.,  and  The  National 
Boivhunter,  Hartford,  Wis. 

YOU    STATE    CONSERVATION  and 

sporting  equipment  people  who  have  new  s 
for  this  column  might  try  sending  releases 
and  information  directly  to  us  for  speedier 
attention.  Write:  Jack  Denton  Scott,  Bluff's 
End,  Roxbury,  Conn. 

SMALL  BOAT  Launching  Ramps  is  a 
new  booklet  put  out  by  the  Outboard 
Boating  Club  of  America  which  offers  con- 
struction hints,  draw  ings,  and  specifications 
for  building  launching  ramps,  docks  and 
piers. 

Three  types  of  floating  ramps  are  de- 
scribed: a  roller  ramp,  a  pontoon  float,  and 
a  typical  small  dock  and  finger  pier.  Boat- 
ing enthusiasts  should  write  for  this  inter- 
esting, well-illustrated  booklet.  It's  free. 
Write  Outboard  Boating  Club  of  America, 
307  N.  iMichigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  111. 


BLACKHAWK  ENTERPRISES  announces 
a  new  fish  decoy  called  the  "Yibra-Coy." 
Made  in  the  image  of  a  chub  minnow  of 
brownish-colored,  durable  plastic,  6Vi 
inches  long,  it  is  hollow  with  a  loose  weight 
inside  which  rattles. 

Blackhawk  claims  this  is  based  on  an 
old  Indian  secret.  Comes  with  and  with- 
out a  hook.  Can  be  fished  as  a  decoy  next 
to  your  live  minnow  from  ^a  dropline  or 
short  pole,  cither  from  a  boat  or  through 
the  ice.  Or  it  can  be  fished  as  a  regular 
lure  with  a  treble,  w  cedlcss  hook.  When 
jiggled  it  makes  a  noise  and  darts  and 
swirls.  Cost:  $2.00.  Write  Blackhawk  Enter- 
prises, P.  O.  Box  188,  Edgerton,  Wis. 

If  you  have  a  helpful  idea  that  pertains 
to  hunting  or  fishing,  send  it  along.  If  we 
can  use  it,  we'll  reward  you  with  a  hunting 
or  fishing  accessory.  Address:  Outdoor  Editor, 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  720  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  19,  New  York. 
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NEWS  of  The  A. 


merican  Legion 

and  Veterans'  Affairs 


Pensions  Get  Top  Spot  for  '56 
As  Nat'l  Exec  Committee  Meets 


Four  major  national  American  Legion 
events  occurred  between  the  11th  and 
1 9th  of  November. 

They  were: 

1.  The  national  observance  of  Vet- 
erans Day  on  Nov.  11.  in  which  thou- 
sands of  American  Legion  Posts  took 
part  in  local  ceremonies.  National 
American  Legion  Veterans  Day  cere- 
monies were  held  on  the  battlefield  at 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 

2.  The  Homecoming  of  new  National 
Commander  J.  Addington  Wagner,  in 
his  home  town  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
on  Nov.  1  2. 

3.  The  national  Conference  of  De- 
partment Commanders  and  Adjutants  at 
Nat'l  Hq  in  Indianapolis,  Nov.  14  to 
16,  annual  3-day  meeting  of  the  top 
officials  of  the  58  Depts  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion,  and 

4.  The  regular  fall  meeting  of  the 
National  Executive  Committee  of  The 
American  Legion  (NEC)  at  Indianapo- 
lis, Nov.  17-19,  attended  by  the  national 
officers  and  the  Nat'l  Executive  Com- 
mitteemen of  the  58  Departments.  The 
NEC  is  the  between-conventions  gov- 
erning body  of  The  American  Legion. 

Highlights  of  the  NEC  meeting  in- 
cluded: 

U  Formation  of  a  militant  program  for 
the  improvement  of  pensions  for  older 
veterans. 

{[  A  stalemate  in  efforts  to  improve 
relations  with  the  national  leadership  of 
the  40&8.  due  to  failure  of  the  40&8 
leadership  to  retract  untruthful  and  ir- 
responsible charges  against  The  Ameri- 
can Legion,  published  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Cheminot  Nationaux 
last  spring. 

C  Plans  for  the  1.956  National  Con- 
vention at  Los  Angeles,  Sept.  3,  4,  5  & 
6.  Convention  Chairman  Harry  Foster 
(Calif.)  announced  that  for  the  first 
time  all  musical  events  and  contests 
and  the  parade  would  be  completed 
before  the  first  business  session  of  the 
convention.  Contests  will  end  on  Sun- 
day night.  Sept.  2;  the  parade  will  be 
held  on  Monday  (Labor  Day)  and  busi- 
ness meetings  will  run  the  next  three 
days  straight.  The  new  plan  will  help 
musical  outfits,  and  let  many  more  del- 


egates and  officials  see  contests  and  the 
parade.  Previously,  the  parade  has  been 
held  on  Tuesday  after  one  business 
session  on  Monday. 

Foster  and  Dr.' P.  M.  Corboy  (NEC- 
man  from  Hawaii)  announced  plans  for 
both  a  pre-Convention  and  a  post-Con- 
vention tour  to  Hawaii,  with  special 
travel  and  hotel  rates,  available  to  all 
conventioning  Legionnaires  at  Los  An- 
geles. 

Foster  reported  that  the  1957  Con- 
vention is  set  for  Sept.  14-19  at  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.  Firm  commitments  for  con- 
ventions beyond  1957  had  not  been 
made. 

{[  Awarding  of  special  citations  to 
members  of  the  special  Legion  commit- 
tee that  created  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  in 
1944.  Citations  went  to  Warren  Ather- 
ton  (Calif.),  Nat'l  Cmdr  in  1944;  Rob- 
ert M.  McCurdy  (Calif.);  Past  Nat'l 
Cmdr  Harry  Colmerv  (Kan.);  Tames  P. 
Ringley  (111.) ;  Robert  W.  Sisson  (Ark.); 


Sam  Rorex  (Ark.);  W.  Bea  Waldrip 
(Mich.):  Maurice  Devine  (N.  H.); 
Lawrence  Fenlon  (111.);  Pat  Kelly 
(Ga.);  Past  Nat'l  Cmdr  Edward  Schei- 
berling  (N.  Y.);  Past  Nat'l  Cmdr  Roane 
Waring  (Tenn.),  and  Lyon  Brandon 
(Miss.)  The  GI  Bill  Committee  Chmn, 
Past  Nat'l  Cmdr  John  Stelle  (111.)  made 
the  presentations.  Stelle  had  received  a 
citation  for  the  committee's  work  at  the 
Miami  Convention  last  October. 
fT  Review  of  national  programs  for 
veterans'  rehabilitation  by  Robert  M. 
McCurdy.  Nat'l  Rehabilitation  Chmn. 
McCurdy  reported  that  the  Veterans 
Administration  program  has  been  cut  to 
the  point  where  the  cuts  are  now  notice- 
ably affecting  the  welfare  of  disabled 
veterans  in  VA  hospitals.  A  spate  of  bills 
resulting  from  the  2nd  Hoover  Report, 
some  of  them  jeopardizing  veterans' 
welfare,  will  come  before  the  new  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  he  said.  Total  of  110 
bills  in  the  House  and  112  in  the  Senate 
which  may  have  impact  on  veterans, 
with  more  to  come,  will  call  for  close 
watch  by  Legion,  McCurdy  told  the 
NEC. 

f[  Report  by  Past  Nat'l  Cmdr  Lewis 
K.  Gough  (Calif.),  just  returned  from 


NATIONAL  FIRING  SQUAD  CHAMPIONS 


Improperly  identified  in  our  November 
Squad  Championship  at  the  Miami  Corn 
from  Moore-Irvin  Post  .'!")?>.  Richmond, 
ported  was  the  winning  Junior  Band, 


issue  was  the  winner  of  the  Nat'l  Firing 
ention.  Shown  above  is  the  winning  squad, 
Ind.  Another  champion  not  previously  re- 
sponsored  by  Post  31,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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a  European  inspection  of  the  programs 
of  Radio  Free  Europe,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  funds  raised  by  The  Crusade 
for  Freedom.  Gough  reported  that  Ra- 
dio Free  Europe  is  tremendously  effec- 
tive in  getting  messages  of  the  free 
world  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  with 
29  powerful  transmitters  beaming  truth 
into  Soviet-controlled  areas  on  more 
wavelengths  than  can  be  successfully 
jammed.  RFE,  he  said,  keeps  the  initi- 
ative in  psychological  warfare,  and 
keeps  alive  the  spirit  of  freedom  in 
captive  areas.  Gough  urged  continued 
support  in  this  country  of  The  Crusade 
for  Freedom  fund  drives  that  support 
RFE  as  a  program  of  the  people,  not  of 
governments. 

C  Report  of  Nat'l  Chaplain  Joseph 
McCarroll  (N.  J.)  on  aims  of  the  Con- 
ference of  American  Legion  Depart- 
ment Chaplains  to  be  held  at  Indianap- 
olis Jan.  10-11.  A  major  aim,  he  said, 
would  be  to  continue  to  delineate  ways 
in  which  American  Legion  Chaplains 
can  serve  the  Legion's  puiposes  more 
effectively  in  their  official  capacity.  Le- 
gion Chaplains  are  charged  with  leader- 
ship in  the  area  of  moral  and  spiritual 
aspects  of  Americanism,  he  said,  and 
more  can  be  done  to  develop  their  ef- 
fectiveness. Special  attention  would  be 
given  at  the  Chaplains  Conference  to 
the  problem  of  cynical  attitudes  on  the 
part  of  young  men  toward  military  serv- 
ice. A  program  should  be  developed, 
said  MacCarroll,  to  reawaken  in  youth 
a  sense  of  pride  in  the  national  service 
that  they  perform,  and  a  sense  of  the 
meaning  of  the  service  they  render, 
when  they  enter  the  Armed  Forces. 

Pension  Drive 

In  one  of  its  major  actions,  the  NEC 
gave  impetus  to  the  two-part  veterans 
pension  program  adopted  at  the  Na- 
tional Convention  in  Miami,  and  made 
it  a  three-part  program  by  approving 
the  one  part  of  the  new  American 
Legion  pension  program  that  was  held 
over  from  the  Convention  for  further 
study. 

The  NEC  took  pension  action  on 
three  broad  fronts. 

1.  It  voted  the  top  legislative  priority 
lor  the  coming  year  to  the  pension  pro- 
gram. 

2.  It  approved  appointment  of  a 
special  committee  to  give  undivided  at- 
tention to  the  achievement  of  the  pen- 
sion program  through  legislation  and 
VA  regulations. 

3.  It  approved  the  "holdover"  plank 
of  the  pension  program  by  adopting  a 
resolution  aimed  at  making  any  war 
veteran  eligible  for  a  pension  at  age  65 
if  his  income  is  under  certain  prescribed 
ceilings. 


At  present,  a  veteran  must  prove  him- 
self permanently  and  totally  disabled 
and  unemployable  in  order  to  qualify 
for  a  pension.  The  Legion  will  ask  that 
age  65  be  sufficient  to  meet  this  require- 
ment. (His  income  would  still  have  to 
be  within  prescribed  ceilings.) 

The  NEC  action  puts  the  Legion  in 
the  following  position  regarding  pen- 
sions: 

1 .  The  Legion  will  ask  that  veterans' 
pensions  be  increased  in  amount. 

2.  The  Legion  will  ask  that  the  in- 
come ceilings  that  limit  pension  eligibil- 
ity be  increased  from  $1400  to  $1800 
(no  dependents)  and  from  $2700  to 
$3000  (if  there  are  dependents.) 

3.  The  Legion  will  ask  that  while  vet- 
erans under  age  65  still  be  required  to 
demonstrate  disability  and  unemploy- 
ability  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  pen- 
sion, those  over  65  will  automatically 
satisfy  such  requirement  on  the  basis 
of  their  age  alone. 

The  motion  to  create  a  special  com- 
mittee to  promote  the  pension  program 
for  the  special  protection  of  older  vet- 
erans was  proposed  by  Past  Nat'l  Cmdr 
lohn  Stelle  (Illinois.)  Stelle  envisioned 
a  special  committee  such  as  the  one  that, 
under  his  chairmanship,  created  the  GI 
Bill  of  Rights  in  1944. 

Stelle's  motion  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  NEC. 

Prognosis:  The  pension  program  is 
sound  and  just  and  in  the  best  American 
tradition,  but  it  will  need  the  strongest 
kind  of  support  to  bring  it  into  being. 

It  will  have  to  overcome  the  latent 
economy-mindedness  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Administration,  and  it  will  have 
to  do  battle  with  a  mountain  of  statisti- 
cal opposition,  little  of  which  will  have 
any  real  application. 

Biggest  objection  will  probably  be 
that  other  "welfare"  programs,  such  as 
Social  Security  and  employe  pensions, 
now  adequately  care  for  the  older  vet- 
eran—a completely  phony  argument. 

The  Legion's  proposal  does  not  seek 
pensions  for  any  veterans  who  are  ade- 
quately cared  for  by  other  programs  or 
their  own  resources. 

Retirement  pensions,  Social  Security, 
etc.,  are  included  in  the  income  which 
disqualifies  a  veteran  for  a  pension  if  it 
takes  him  over  the  ceilings. 

The  Legion  most  affirmatively  does 
seek  pensions  for  all  war  veterans  over 
65  who  are  not  adequately  cared  for 
by  other  programs  or  their  own  re- 
sources. 

Even  so,  it  will  take  a  strong  and 
vigilant  American  Legion  to  carry  the 
ball  over  the  goal  line,  though  no 
sounder  or  more  reasonable  pension 
program  is  apt  to  be  advanced  in  the 
lifetime  of  any  veterans  now  living. 


No  Progress 

No  progress  was  made  at  the  NEC 
meetings  to  resolve  recent  friction  be- 
tween the  national  40&8  and  the  na- 
tional American  Legion. 

National  Commander  Wagner  refused 
to  appoint  a  special  three-man  commit- 
tee of  The  American  Legion  to  meet 
with  a  special  three-man  committee  of 
the  national  40&8  to  review  alleged 
points  of  difference,  unless  the  national 
40&8  would  first  retract  numerous  seri- 
ous but  undocumented  allegations  pub- 
lished in  a  resolution  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Cheminot  Nationaux 
of  the  40&8  last  spring. 

The  most  serious  of  the  allegations 
which  Wagneftansisted  be  retracted,  be- 
fore a  joint  committee  should  meet,  are 
those  in  the  following  paragraph  from 
the  Cheminot  Nationaux  resolution: 

"It  is  common  knowledge,"  said  the 
Cheminot  Nationaux  resolution,  "that 
the  National  organization  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  is,  and  for  more  than  the 
past  seven  years  has  been,  under  the 
domination  and  control  of  a  small  group 
of  men.  It  is  common  knowledge  that 
these  men  have  made  use  of  the  funds, 
assets  and  prestige  of  The  American 
Legion  to  gain  and  maintain  their  domi- 
nation and  control  and  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  this  has  been  done 
through  the  use  of  committee  appoint- 
ments, the  giving  of  jobs  in  the  Legion 
organization  and  the  use  and  prestige 
and  influence  of  the  Legion  in  procur- 
ing jobs  and  other  public  emoluments 
for  those  who  will  do  the  bidding  of  the 
men  who  have  seized  the  power  to 
which  we  have  referred." 

The  40&8's  Chef  de  Chemin  De  Fer, 
William  Schlupp,  told  the  Conference 
of  Department  Commanders  and  Adju- 
tants that  the  above  paragraph  "doesn't 
represent  my  thinking." 

However,  Wagner  insisted  upon  an 
official  retraction  rather  than  a  personal 
view,  and  suggested  that  Schlupp  not 
appear  before  the  Nat'l  Executive  Com- 
mittee unless  he  could  and  would  make 
a  withdrawal  of  the  undocumented 
charges  in  the  name  of  the  national 
40&8. 

Schlupp  did  not  appear  before  the 
NEC,  and  wrote  Wagner  that  "I  do  not 
have  the  authority  to  do  the  thing  you 
have  asked  me  to  do." 

In  reply.  Commander  Wagner  drafted 
a  four-page  letter  to  Schlupp,  reviewing 
attempts  to  resolve  the  friction  since 
Wagner  took  office  in  October. 

Wagner's  letter  closed  with  an  ex- 
pression of  willingness  to  appoint  a  Le- 
gion committee  to  meet  with  a  40&8 
committee  "upon  the  forthright  retrac- 
tion of  the  false  charges." 

It  appeared  that  it  was  up  to  the 
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source  of  the  charges— the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Cheminot  Nationaux 
—to  make  the  official  retraction  and  thus 
pave  the  way  for  a  joint  committee  to 
meet  in  a  clear  atmosphere. 

Wagner  asked  the  NEC  for  approval 
of  his  communication  to  Schlupp,  and  it 
was  approved  and  forwarded. 

Dues  Increase? 

The  report  of  the  Natl  Finance  Com- 
mittee highlighted  indications  given  at 
both  the  Commanders  and  Adjutants 
Conference  and  the  National  Executive 
Committee  meetings  that  an  increase  in 
national  per  capita  dues  may  soon  be- 
come imperative  if  the  programs  of  The 
American  Legion  are  to  be  successfully 
carried  out. 

Speaking  to  the  Commanders  and 
Adjutants  Conference,  immediate  Past 
Nat'l  Cmdr  Seaborn  P.  Collins  reported 
that  one  of  the  things  that  impressed 
him  most  during  his  term  as  Nat'l  Cmdr 
last  year  was  the  insufficiency  of  funds 
with  which  many  of  the  Legion's  pro- 
grams must  operate.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  Nat'l  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mission has  no  staff,  and  that  when 
called  upon  by  Departments  to  furnish 
information,  it  often  lacked  any  funds 
with  which  to  fulfill  its  function. 

Collins  pointed  out  that  there  had 
been  no  increase  in  national  dues  for 
general  operating  expenses  since  The 
American  Legion  was  formed  in  1919, 
though  in  the  intervening  years  the 
value  of  money  had  shrunk  while  the 
scope  of  the  Legion's  national  activities 


had  expanded  tremendously.  In  1949  a 
25c4  increase  in  national  dues  was  ef- 
fected, but  it  was  earmarked  for  the 
Nat'l  Rehabilitation  program,  which 
felt  the  pinch  of  inflation  and  vastly  ex- 
panded obligations  most  critically.  The 
same  pinch  has  now  reached  the  critical 
stage  in  the  Legion's  overall  operation, 
Collins  intimated. 

The  Finance  Commission  report  to 
the  NEC,  given  by  Harold  Redden 
(Mass.)  in  the  absence  of  Chmn  Wil- 
liam Dwyer  (N.  Y.),  gave  emphasis  to 
Collins'  remarks.  The  1956  National 
budget  that  lie  presented  is  a  deficit 
budget.  The  deficit  amounts  to  $33,516, 
with  anticipated  revenue  of  $5,552,299 
and  expenses  of  $5,585,815.  Even  this 
approximate  balance  was  struck  by  the 
use  of  $36,656  from  the  Child  Welfare 
Reserve.  Practically  every  division  of 
the  national  organization  felt  the  pinch 
of  the  tight  budget. 

"We  were  unable  to  make  necessary 
provisions  for  several  worthwhile  pro- 
posals due  to  lack  of  funds,"  said  Red- 
den. "Your  Finance  Commission  points 
out  the  obvious  fact  that  unless  there  is 
a  marked  increase  in  membership  it  is 
inevitable  the  only  other  alternative  for 
obtaining  sufficient  funds  is  an  increase 
in  per  capita  tax.  If  the  programs  of 
The  American  Legion  are  to  be  carried 
out,  sufficient  funds  must  be  provided 
for  them." 

Earlier,  the  National  Convention 
Commission  had  pointed  out  that  Na- 
tional Conventions  are  handicapped  be- 
cause thev  must  ask  advance  financing 


from  proposed  convention  cities,  re- 
stricting the  choice  of  cities. 

Dues  of  individual  Legionnaires  are 
apportioned  nationally  as  follows:  75<- 
for  subscription  to  The  American  Le- 
gion Magazine,  about  the  lowest  sub- 
scription rate  for  any  national  magazine 
now  publishing;  25c?  for  general  operat- 
ing revenue;  25c£  for  the  Nat'l  Rehabili- 
tation program.  Total,  including  maga- 
zine subscription  —  $1.25.  The  maga- 
zine has  managed  to  turn  back  approxi- 
mately $300,000  a  year  to  the  organiza- 
tion for  general  operating  revenue  in 
recent  years,  without  which  the  budget 
could  not  have  been  balanced.  Rising 
costs  of  publishing  have  been  constant 
since  WW2,  and  the  return  made  by 
the  magazine,  operating  on  a  75<t  an- 
nual subscription,  may  not  be  main- 
tained at  past  levels  much  longer. 

Numerous  Resolutions 

The  Nat'l  Executive  Committee 
passed  numerous  resolutions  in  addition 
to  matters  discussed  above.  The  sense 
of  some  of  them  is  summarized  below: 

1.  Continue  American  Legion  support 
of  The  Crusade  for  Freedom. 

2.  Encourage  the  extension  of  the 
Roys  State  program  on  the  county  and 
parish  level. 

3.  Deplore  the  use  of  the  concept  of 
academic  freedom  as  a  cloak  for  sub- 
version. 

4.  Ask  that  oath  for  enlisted  men  in 
Armed  Forces  include  oath  or  affirma- 
tion to  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  it  does 
not  now  do. 

5.  Ask  Congress  to  investigate  Emer- 
gency Civil  Liberties  Committee. 

9.  Commend  Red  Cross  on  75th  An- 
niversary in  1956. 

10.  Arrange  for  American  Legion  Pil- 
grimage to  Europe  following  1957  Nat'l 
Convention  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  ]. 

15  Ask  VA  to  withdraw  Circular  19 
and  19(a),  which  restrict  the  right  of 
VA  employes  to  hold  office  in  veterans 
service  organizations. 

16.  Oppose  the  parole  recently  grant- 
ed General  Sepp  Dietrich,  commander 
of  the  Nazi  Panzer  Army  responsible 
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for  the  Malmedy  massacre  in  WW2. 

26.  Urge  establishment  of  a  National 
Cemetery  in  New  England,  where  there 
is  none. 

28.  Support  fund  raising  efforts  of 
U.S.O. 

33  and  34.  American  Legion  Depart- 
ments and  Posts  urged  to  participate  in 
appropriate  activities  commemorating 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  1956.  Endorse  re- 
storation of  Wilson's  birthplace  at 
Staunton.  Va. 

Commission  Appointments 

In  its  final  action  the  Nat'i  Executive 
Committee  confirmed  more  than  6,800 
appointments  to  national  American  Le- 
gion commissions  and  committees. 

Those  appointed  or  reappointed  as 
chairmen  of  national  commissions  and 
committees  are  listed  below.  Commit- 
tees are  subsidiary  to  the  commissions. 

Americanism  Commission:  James  F.  Dan- 
iel, Jr.,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Accident  Prevention  Committee:  Samuel 
Rubin,  Monroe.  La. 

Boys  State  Committee:  Charles  Hamilton. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Counter  Subversive  Activities  Committee: 
Dr.  J.  E.  Martie,  Reno,  Nev. 

Marksmanship  Committee:  Henry  W. 
Borman,  Port  Wentworth,  Ga. 

Religious  Emphasis  Committee:  Nat'l 
Chaplain  Joseph  MacCarroll,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Sons  of  The  American  Legion  Committee: 
O.  W.  Rolfe.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Child  Welfare  Commission:  George  Ehin- 
ger,  Dover,  Del. 

Education  and  Scholarships  Committee: 
Henry  "Ray"  Sherritt,  Albuquerque,  N. 
Mex. 

Convention  Commission:  Harry  L.  Foster, 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

Contests  Supervisory  Committee:  Norton 
R.  Ganger,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Distinguished  Guests  Committee:  A.  L. 
Starshak,  Chicago,  111. 

Transportation  Committee:  W.  N.  Pippin. 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Economic  Commission:  Adolph  Bremer, 
Winona.  Minn. 

Agricultural  and  Conservation  Commit- 
tee: Harley  Hicks,  Dodgeville,  Wis. 

Employment  Committee:  Joseph  S.  Mc- 
Cracken,  Kingston,  Pa. 

Housing  Committee:  Thomas  W.  Moses. 
Dallas,  Tex. 

Labor  Relations  Committee:  Alfred  P. 
Chamie.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Veterans  Preference  Committee:  Ray- 
mond R.  McEvoy,  Stoughton,  Mass. 

Finance  Commission:  Harold  P.  Redden. 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Emblem  Committee:  Julius  Levy,  Union- 
town,  Pa. 

Investments  Policy  Committee:  A.  E.  Mc- 
Cormick,  Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J. 

Foreign  Relations  Commission:  Rogers 
Kelley,  Edinburg,  Tex. 

Inter-American  Committee:  Warren  H. 
Atherton,  Stockton,  Calif. 

Internal  Affairs  Commission:  George  T. 
Lewis,  Jr.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Constitution  and  By-Laws  Committee: 
Halsey  W.  Stickel,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Graves  Registration  and  Memorial  Com- 
mittee: Mancel  B.  Talcott,  Waukegan.  111. 

Membership  and  Post  Activities  Commit- 


tee:   Howard   Kingdom,   Conneaut.  Ohio. 

Pilgrimage  Committee:  W.  Dean  Mathis. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Resolutions  Assignment  Committee: 
Charles  W.  Griffith,  Manning,  S.  C. 

Trophies,  Awards  and  Ceremonials  Com- 
mittee: Kent  T.  Lundgren,  Menominee, 
Mich. 

Legislative  Commission:  Herman  F. 
Luhrs,  Birmingham,  Mich. 

Publications  Commission:  John  Stelle. 
McLeansboro,  111. 

Public  Relations  Commission:  James  V. 
Demarest,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rehabilitation  Commission:  Robert  M. 
McCurdy,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Advisory  Insurance  Board:  Milo  J.  War- 
ner, Toledo,  Ohio. 

Medical  Advisory  Board:  Dr.  Winfred 
Overholser,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Security  Commission:  Will  F.  Nicholson, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Aeronautics  Committee:  Roscoe  Turner, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Civil  Defense  Committee:  Niel  R.  Allen, 
Grants  Pass,  Oreg. 

Merchant  Marine  Committee:  Henry  C. 
Parke.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Military  Affairs  Committee:  William  C. 
Doyle,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

Naval  Affairs  Committee:  Emmet  G. 
Lenihan,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Law  and  Order  Committee:  George 
Mingle,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Nat'l  Security  Training  Committee: 
Granville  S.  Ridley,  Murfeesboro,  Tenn. 

Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  Special 
Committee:  Franklin  Riter.  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

Battle  Creek  &  Gettysburg 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  put  on  a  tre- 
mendous demonstration  of  affection 
and  respect  for  Nat'l  Commander 
"Add"  Wagner  at  his  Homecoming  on 
Nov.  12.  The  whole  community  took 
part  in  the  two-day  program  that  began 
with  Wagner's  return  from  Gettysburg. 
Pa.,  on  the  night  of  the  11th. 

More  than  7,000  persons,  headed  by 
Mrs.  Wagner  and  son  Johnny,  and  in- 
cluding Arthur  Godfrey,  were  at  the 
airport  to  greet  the  Commander. 

Legionnaires  from  nearly  every  state, 
and  Auxiliares  led  by  Nat'l  President 
Mrs.  Bowden  Ward  of  Kingwood,  W. 
Va.,  joined  with  their  Michigan  col- 
leagues and  the  home-town  citizenry  in 
honoring  "Add." 

There  was  a  2/2-hour  parade  on  Sat., 
Nov.  12;  and  a  banquet  addressed  by 
Admiral  Arleigh  Burke,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  and  many  gifts  for  the 
Wagners. 

George  Murphy,  MGM  movie  star 
and  Hollywood  ambassador,  emceed 
the  entertainment,  which  featured  Mor- 
ton Downey  and  his  Coca  Cola  trio. 

Many  at  the  Homecoming  had  been 
with  Commander  Wagner  at  Gettys- 
burg on  the  previous  day,  Nov.  11. 
when,  at  the  invitation  of  the  American 
Legion  Dep't  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Legion's  national  Veterans  Day  exer- 
cises took  place  on  the  Gettysburg  bat- 
tlefield 


Major  addresses  were  given  by  Com- 
mander Wagner  and  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Douglas  McKay.  A  sober  read- 
ing of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address 
was  offered  by  film  star  Murphy.  An 
American  Legion  plaque,  commemorat- 

VETS  DAY -GETTYSBURG 


Nat'l  Cmdr  J.  Addington  Wagner,  right, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Douglas 
McKay,  place  first  wreath  on  Soldiers 
Monument,  Gettysburg  (Pa.)  Nat'l  Park, 
in  the  Legion's  Nat'l  observance  of 
Veterans  Day,  formerly  Armistice  Day. 

ing  the  services  of  veterans  of  all  wars, 
was  dedicated  by  Secretary  McKay. 
Commander  Wagner  led  a  wreath-lay- 
ing ceremony  at  the  foot  of  the  Soldiers 
Monument,  on  the  spot  where  Lincoln 
gave  his  address. 

Past  Nat'l  Cmdr  Paul  Griffith,  of 
Uniontown,  Pa.,  acted  as  general  chair- 
man, and  the  address  of  welcome  was 
given  by  Walter  Alessandroni,  of  Phila- 
delphia—Pennsylvania American  Legion 
National  Executive  Committeeman. 

THE  HEART  FUND: 

Legion  Backs  It 

February  is  Heart  Month,  when  red, 
plastic  hearts  to  catch  nickels,  dimes 
and  quarters  for  the  American  Heart 
Ass'n  will  be  seen  on  store  counters  and 
in  other  public  places  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Many  of  the  plastic  hearts  will 
have  been  placed  there  by  American 
Legion  Posts  and  Auxiliary  Units. 

Sunday,  Feb.  26,  is  Heart  Sunday, 
when  a  half-million  volunteers  will 
knock  on  doors  for  contributions  to  the 
Heart  Fund. 

Many  of  the  doorknockers  will  be 
Legionnaires  and  Auxiliares.  The  Le- 
gion has  long  been  one  of  the  biggest 
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boosters  of  the  work  against  heart 
diseases  carried  on  by  the  American 
Heart  Ass'n.  A  single  gift  of  $50,000 
from  the  Legion,  the  Auxiliary,  the 
40&8  and  the  8&40  in  1948  was  the 
biggest  piece  of  change  the  Heart  As- 
sociation had  had  up  to  that  time. 

Last  year  the  Heart  Fund  realized 
about  $13,700,000  by  public  subscrip- 
tion. A  stack  of  clippings  on  the  edi- 
tor's desk  from  last  year's  drive  show 
that  hundreds  of  American  Legion 
Posts  and  Units  took  active  part  in  the 
campaign  all  over  the  country. 

The  fight  against  heart  disease  has 
barely  begun.  Posts  and  Units  that  take 
part  in  the  Heart  Fund  drive  again 
this  year  will  do  so  knowing  that  this 
is  one  of  the  activities  that  the  national 
American  Legion  heartily  supports. 

Part  of  the  money  raised  by  the 
Heart  Fund  goes  to  the  national  Amer- 
ican Heart  Ass'n  (a)  to  promote  re- 
search in  heart  disease,  (b)  to  conduct 
a  nationwide  public  information  pro- 
gram regarding  heart  diseases  and  what 
to  do  to  forestall  them  or  to  live  with 
them,  and  (c)  to  bring  together  and 
then  disseminate  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession the  very  latest  information  re- 
garding the  care  of  heart  disease 
patients. 

More  of  the  Heart  Fund  money  stays 
in  the  area  where  it  is  collected,  to  be 
expended  for  the  same  general  pur- 
poses and  to  improve  local  medical 
facilities  for  caring  for  heart  patients. 

LEGISLATION: 

Who  Moves? 

At  the  next  meeting  of  your  Post, 
who  will  make  the  motion  that  the  Post 
ante  up  three  bucks  to  subscribe  to  the 
American  Legion's  National  Legislative 
Bulletin  for  1956? 

The  Legislative  Bulletin,  published 
every  other  week  while  Congress  is  in 
session,  and  once  a  month  when  it  is 
not,  is  the  most  detailed  report  of  the 
progress  of  Legion  programs  in  Wash- 
ington to  be  had. 

Intelligent  Post  discussions,  and  in- 
telligent impressions  of  the  Legion's 
work  in  the  national  Capitol,  are  not  to 
be  had  in  the  absence  of  the  best  in- 
formation. For  this  reason,  every  Post 
should  subscribe  to  the  Legislative  Bul- 
letin. Last  year,  more  than  10,000  Posts 
did  not  subscribe,  while  about  7,000 
did.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  that  any  Post 
would  defeat  a  motion  to  do  so. 

Patently,  in  10,000  Posts,  nobody 
thought  to  get  up  on  his  hind  feet  and 
so  move. 

It  is  just  as  important  that  the  mem- 
bers have  at  least  one  copy  of  the  Bul- 
letin at  hand  if  they  want  to  yelp  about 
a  national  program  as  it  is  if  they  want 
to  boost  one.  You  have  to  know  what 
you  are  talking  about. 

Becent   reporting   of   the  National 


Convention  in  the  press  proved  more 
clearly  than  ever  newspapers  accounts 
of  Legion  official  doings  are  pretty  much 
hit-or-miss,  as  regards  accuracy,  and 
are  often  colored  by  the  slant  of  the 
particular  paper. 

It  promises  to  be  an  exciting  year  in 
Washington.  The  adoption  by  the  Le- 
gion of  a  most  militant  pension  pro- 
gram may  lead  to  events  in  Washington 
worth  the  price  of  admission  (via  the 
Legislative  Bulletin)  all  by  themselves. 

Anyway,  down  there  on  the  bottom 
right  hand  corner  of  this  page  is  the 
proper  coupon  to  send  along  to  the 
Nat'l  Legislative  Commission  with  $3, 
after  the  motion  has  been  made,  sec- 
onded, debated  and  passed. 

BRIEFLY  NOTED: 

^  The  combined  veterans  organiza- 
tions of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  made  a  huge 
celebration  of  Veterans  Day,  Nov.  11, 
for  the  2nd  year  in  a  row,  with  coop- 
eration of  Hq,  Alabama  Military  Dis- 
trict. Another  large  Veterans  Day  cele- 
bration was  held  in  Bremerton,  Wash., 
sponsored  by  a  citywide  Veterans  Day 
Committee,  assisted  by  large-scale  par- 
ticipation of  Navy  units. 

►  Edith  M.  Faulstich,  48  Lee  Ave., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  is  doing  research  for  a 
series  of  articles  about  the  Siberian 
Expedition  of  1918-20.  Articles  will 
deal  particularly  with  how  the  mail 
was  carried  and  the  viewpoint  of  the 
individual  soldiers.  She  would  appre- 
ciate receiving  firsthand  information 
from  anyone  who  was  a  member  of  the 
expedition. 

►  American  Legion  is  sponsoring  pro- 
duction of  15-minute  radio  programs 
called  "For  God  and  Country,"  suitable 
for  local  broadcasts  under  Post  or  Dep't 
auspices,  with  room  for  local  opening 
and  closing  tie-in.  For  more  info  write: 
Nat'l  Public  Belations  Division,  The 
American  Legion,  1608  K  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  D.  C,  Att'n  John  Neu- 
bauer. 

►  Veterans  Administration  plans  to 
close  VA  hospital  at  Excelsior  Springs, 
Mo.,  about  April  1. 


►  Winners  of  the  Nat'l  Post  History 
Contest  for  1955  are:  (Type  I)  Clif- 
ford L.  Hill,  for  his  history  of  Post  6, 
Macomb,  111.;  and  (Type  II)  William 
A.  Spearbreaker,  for  his  history  of  Post 
532,  Fifield,  Wis. 

^-  Watson  B.  Miller,  who  headed  The 
American  Legion's  Rehabilitation  pro- 
gram from  1923  to  1941,  has  opened 
a  private  legislative  consultant  firm  at 
1025  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  with  Charles  Q.  Kelley 
(Ark.)  and  Dillard  B.  Lasseter  (Ga.). 
Kelley  and  Lasseter  are  both  well- 
known  Legionnaires  and  former  gov't 
officials. 

^  T.  J.  Gonyer  of  Post  392,  Sacra- 
mento, Calif.,  enters  his  claim  to  the 
title  of  "Shortest  Man  in  the  A.E.F." 
His  height:  4'  IOJ2".  Can  anyone  under- 
cut his  claim? 

^  North  Dakota  became  the  first  con- 
tinental department  of  The  American 
Legion  to  exceed  its  1956  membersbip 
quota  when  it  enrolled  100.05  per  cent 
of  its  quota  by  Dec.  1.  Outlying  Dep't 
of  Panama  Canal  Zone  enrolled  123.63 
per  cent  of  its  quota  by  Oct.  7. 

►  Nat'l  Cmdr  J.  Addington  Wagner 
has  urged  the  removal  of  the  American 
member  of  an  international  parole 
board  which  directed  the  release  from 
prison  of  former  Nazi  General  Sepp 
Dietrich,  the  perpetrator  of  the  1944 
"Malmedy  Massacre"  of  160  disarmed 
U.  S.  soldiers.  The  Commander  said 
that  by  concurring  in  the  decision  to 
free  the  convicted  storm  trooper,  Gen. 
Edwin  Plitt  "has  brought  discredit 
upon  his  country  and  has  made  the 
United  States  Government  a  party  to 
a  clear  perversion  of  justice." 

►  Dep't  of  Iowa  was  awarded  the 
James  A.  Drain  Trophy  for  outstanding 
community  service  for  the  18th  con- 
secutive time. 

►  Crete  Anderson  (Ohio),  chmn  of 
The  American  Legion  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration  and  Naturalization,  told 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  that 
the  McCarran-Walter  Act  preserves  and 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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(Continued) 

safeguards  the  country  from  penetra- 
tion by  those  who  would  subvert  it. 
Pointing  out  that  there  "is  hardly  an 
issue  of  a  Communist  publication  in 
this  country  which  does  not  call  for  a 
weakening  and  destruction  of  the  Act," 
Anderson  said  that  the  Legion  will  fight 
to  the  finish  any  weakening  amend- 
ments to  the  act. 

^  The  Nat'l  Ass'n  of  Deputy  U.  S. 
Marshals  voted  an  award  to  the  Nat'l 
Organization  of  The  American  Legion 
for  its  work  in  the  prevention  of  ju- 
venile delinquency. 

^  American  Legion  is  about  to  launch 
a  campaign  to  better  acquaint  young- 
sters with  the  possibilities  of  meeting 
their  military  obligation  via  National 
Security  Training,  under  which  the 
maximum  tour  of  active  duty  is  six 
months.  NST  was  made  possible  by 
the  Reserve  Forces  Act  of  1955,  but 
so  far  few  young  men  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

Nat'l  Cmdr  J.  Addington  Wagner 
wrote  to  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Education  Nov.  30,  and  urged 
avoidance  of  Federal  financial  support 
for  public  schools.  Schools  should  be 
improved  he  said,  but  States  and  mu- 
nicipalities should  accept  this  as  their 
responsibility. 

New  York  State  Teachers  Ass'n  re- 
jected a  resolution  at  its  state  conven- 
tion urging  teachers  to  use  materials 
furnished  by  UNESCO  or  the  U.  S. 
National  Commission  for  UNESCO  in 
the  public  schools.  In  a  resolution  that 
was  accepted,  the  N.  Y.  teachers  en- 
dorsed the  UN  in  general.  The  teachers' 
action  closely  paralleled  that  of  the 
recent  American  Legion  Nat'l  Conven- 
tion in  Miami. 

►  In  a  letter  to  the  Minnesota  Legion- 
naire W.  B.  Schoenbohm,  executive 
director  of  the  Minn.  Society  for  Crip- 
pled Children  and  Adults  (the  Easter 
Seal  Society),  thanked  the  Legion  and 
its  affiliated  organizations  in  Minnesota 
for  their  aid.  He  wrote:  "Your  organi- 
zation stepped  forward  with  a  program 
of  action  and  built  a  $10,000  health 
and  therapy  center  at  Minnesota's  only 
retreat  for  crippled  youngsters,  Camp 
Courage  near  Ananndale.  Through  the 
Legion's  efforts,  hundreds  of  youngsters 
will  be  able  to  receive  valuable  physi- 
cal and  speech  therapy  while  they  are 
at  summer  camp." 

►  The  Seventh  Regiment  of  New 
York  is  celebrating  its  150th  anniver- 
sary this  year.  Main  ceremonies  will 
take  place  May  '3-6.  Former  members 
have  been  requested  to  contact  Maj. 
Kenneth  Miller,  Sesquicentennial,  643 
Park  Ave.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 


LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS: 

The  citation  of  an  individual  Le- 
gionnaire to  life  membership  in  his  Post 
is  a  testimonial  by  those  who  know 
him  best  that  he  has  served  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  well. 

Below  are  some  of  the  life  member- 
ship citations  in  1955  recently  reported 
by  Post  officials: 

Mar.  28:  E.  R.  Bilney,  Post  211,  Woodward. 
Iowa. 

May  12:  Arthur  H.  Woodworth  and  Ernest  R. 
Hoitt  and  Charles  Black,  Post  6.  Portsmouth.  N.H. 

May  30:  Owen  Murphev,  Post  224,  Ticonderoga. 
N.Y. 

June  18:  Sterling  L.  Cline,  Sr.  and  Ferdinand  It. 
Rihel  and  Thomas  J.  Watkins,  Post  234.  Valdese. 
N.C. 

June  19:  Alvin  J.  McMillan  Post  313,  Houston, 
Tex. 

June  22:  Daniel  J.  Haggerty,  Post  260,  Elizabeth. 
N.J. 

July  8:  James  F.  Burns,  Post  53,  Eau  Claire. 
Wis. 

Aug.  2:  Fred  Reimers,  Post  474,  Matteson.  111. 

Aug.  25:  Clarence  C.  Cumberland  and  Charles 
S.  Richey,  Post  139.  Arlington,  Va. 

Sept.  i4:  George  W.  Batchelor  and  J.  Weir  An- 
derson, Post  58,  Rocky  Mount,  N.C. 

Sept.  17:  Ted  Cichy  and  Al  Meilke  and  John 
Duller  and  Hugo  Kabhe  and  Sam  Stankovich, 
Post  547,  Chicago,  111. 

Sept.  17:  Fred  J.  Marx,  Post  245.  Prudenville. 
Mich. 

Sept.  24:  Gus  H.  Bangert,  Post  161,  Ferguson. 
Mo. 

Sept.  27:  Harold  Faber,  Post  245.  Prudenville, 
Mich. 

Oct.  6:  Wever  Johnson,  Post  99,  Sycamore,  111. 
Oct.  17:  James  F.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Post  3.  Green- 
ville. S.C. 

Oct.  20:  Miss  Leoba  Sawyer,  Post  249.  Frederic. 
Wis. 

Nov.  11:  John  R.  Snialter,  Post  146,  Menominee, 
Mich. 

Among  the  many  life  memberships 
awarded  to  Legionnaires,  now  living, 
before  they  were  regularly  listed  on 
these  pages  are  the  following: 

Fred  Peter  (1942)  and  Herbert  Cohen  (1943), 
Post  399,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Curtis  W.  Winn  (1949)  Post  294.  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

John  Rollins  Hardin  (1934),  Post  79.  DeBeque, 
Colo. 

Everett  Wheatley  (1947)  and  Frank  A.  Cenev 

(1949).  Post  423,  Mt.  Carmel.  111. 

Miss  Lovina  Irish  (1954),  Post  24,  Rumford. 
Maine. 

John  R.  Flath  (1945),  Post  313.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Charles  Gustafson  (1953)  and  Daniel  P.  Gerdes 
(19531  and  Richard  V.  Brian  (1454),  Post  396, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Neal  Joseph  Capaldo  (1950),  Post  518.  St.  Louis. 
Mo. 

John  A.  High  (1953),  Post  84,  Swanzey,  N.  H. 
George  W.  Silver  (1951).  Post  20,  Bloomlield. 
N.J. 

Walter  A.  Madigan  (1948)  and  William  Lande 

(1953).  Post  1284,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Walter  P.  Smith  (1950)  and  J.  L.  Zipen  (1950) 
and  Zeb  J.  Williams  (1951).  Post  29.  Lawton. 
Okla. 

Atties  P.  demons  (1951)  and  John  Williamson 

(1951),  Post  89.  Mullins,  S.C. 

Fred  J.  Wettrick  (1924)  and  Jack  Tweed  (1925), 
Post  1,  Seattle.  Wash. 

Olaf  M.  Hoff  (1952),  Post  407,  Ogema.  Wis. 

Charles  J.  Siminow,  Sr.  (1954).  Post  83.  She- 
boygan, Wis. 

RECENT  POST  DOINGS: 

^  When  Joe  Bound,  Vice  Commander 
of  Post  284,  Detroit,  Mich.,  suffered  a 
heart  attack.  Post  members  took  over 
the  task  of  painting  his  home.  They 
reported  for  work  early  one  Saturday 
morning;  by  late  afternoon  the  job 
was  completed. 

f[  The  band  sponsored  by  Post  57, 
Madison,  Wis.,  entertained  patients  at 
the  Mendota  State  Hospital  with  a 
conceit. 

([  The  first  American  Legion  Rodeo 
held  by  Post  109,  Mullen,  Nebr.,  added 


more  than  $700  to  the  Post's  treasury. 
C  Post  228,  New  Orleans,  La.,  set  up 
a  public  booth  at  a  busy  intersection 
to  get  members  during  American  Le- 
gion Weeks.  Booth  helped  get  new 
members  who  might  not  have  been 
contacted  otherwise. 
C  The  first  kindergarten  classes  ever 
held  in  Mentor-on-the-Lake,  Ohio,  are 
being  conducted  in  the  home  of  Post 
664  there.  Thirty-eight  youngsters  are 
enrolled  in  the  two-a-day  classes. 
f[  Post  2,  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  got  mem- 
bership results  by  sending  a  concise  let- 
ter to  every  eligible  veteran  in  the 
Fargo  area,  indicating  clearly  the  pro- 
grams, major  policies,  achievements  and 
aims  of  the  national  American  Legion 
and  of  Post  2. 

C  Members  of  Post  635,  Jewell,  Ohio, 
joined  with  the  volunteer  fire  dep't  to 
lead  a  community  project  to  improve 
the  home  of  a  bedridden  victim  of  a 
1954  auto  crash  and  his  family. 
C  Post  10,  Newark,  N.J.,  distributed 
50,000  cards  to  the  public  bearing  the 
new  pledge  of  allegiance.  Various  civic 
organizations  and  the  Robert  Treat  Ho- 
tel helped  in  the  big  distribution  job. 
Post  also  recently  distributed  cards  to 
the  public  bearing  suggestions  for  fight- 
ing communism  which  drew  a  personal 
letter  of  praise  from  Pres.  Syngman 
Rhee  of  South  Korea. 
H  Post  54,  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  raised 
money  to  help  pay  mortgage  on  its 
home  by  sponsoring  an  exhibition  pro 
basketball  game  between  the  Minneap- 
olis Lakers  and  the  St.  Louis  Hawks. 
C  Post  57,  Suffolk,  Va.,  donated  $500 
to  the  Suffolk  Swimming  Pool,  Inc. 
Post  also  gave  $53.88  to  support  a 
team  of  one  doctor  and  two  nurses  for 
the  people  of  South  Viet  Nam. 
C  Post  193,  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  contrib- 
utes $25  monthly  to  the  American  Le- 
gion Home  School,  sponsors  a  free 
show  for  Fort  Sill  youngsters  on  Satur- 
day morning,  and  opens  its  home  to 
neighboring  children  one  Tuesday  each 
month. 

C  Post  9,  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  gave 
$500  toward  a  fund  to  help  a  New 
England  baby-furniture  factory  move 
to  Bluefield. 

U  Munich  (Germany)  Post  8  is  erect- 
ing a  spacious  $110,000  clubhouse. 
Building  set  for  June  occupancy. 

When  he  returned  to  the  U.S.  re- 
cently, Delbert  H.  Walker,  of  Post  2, 
London,  England,  was  honored  with 
a  party  and  gifts  from  the  Battersea 
Boys  Club  of  London  for  "outstanding 
achievement  in  working  with  the  boys 
club  tor  four  years."  Walker  was  a 
leader  in  the  Post's  "adoption"  of  the 
London  boys  club  in  1951. 
C  Post  14,  Ponca  City,  Okla.,  is  spon- 
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soring  a  flag  etiquette  contest  for  4-H 
members. 

f[  Post  283,  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  opened 

a  54-acre  tract  of  woodland  for  the  use 

of  Legion-sponsored  Boy  Scout  Troops 

in  Atlantic  County,  NJ. 

f[  Post  143,  Springfield,  Nebr.,  bought 

a    folding  wheelchair  and  a   pair  of 

crutches  to  be  loaned  to  those  in  the 

Post's  area  who  may  need  them. 

f[  Post  97,  Pawhuska,  Okla.,  donated 

$100  to  the  Pawhuska  city  library  for 

the  purchase  of  a  new  adding  machine. 

Post  68,  Narrows,  Ya.,  sponsored  a 
highly  successful  "Get  out  the  Vote" 
campaign  for  the  recent  elections. 
{[  The  rodeo  sponsored  by  Post  275, 
Blair,  Okla.,  netted  that  Post  more  than 
$400  for  its  building  fund. 
f[  Legionnaires  of  Post  110,  Dwight, 
Nebr.,  joined  neighbors  to  help  make 
70  loads  of  silage  for  Leo  Codr  who 
was  injured  in  a  combine  accident. 
C  Police  Post  239,  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
has  raised  more  than  $1,800  for  a  bind 
For  4-year-old   Clarence   Sexton,  who 
lost  a  leg  when  hit  by  an  auto. 
|[  Post  L254,  Binghamton,  X.Y..  gave 
80    pledge-of-allegiance    placards  to 
public  and  parochial  schools  in  Bing- 
hamton. 

{[  Post  111,  Healdsburg,  Calii.,  gave 
$1,500  to  a  member  with  a  wife  and 
two  small  children  who  has  been  ill  4 


years.  Funds  were  raised  at  a  benefit 
dance. 

^  Post  573,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  held  a 
benefit  dance  lor  hospitalized  veterans. 
|[  Post  02,  Beading,  Mass.,  is  con- 
ducting a  bind  raising  campaign  by 
selling  American  Flags  to  residents  of 
its  community. 

C  Post  1768,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y.,  dedi- 
cated a  monument  to  veterans  of  all 
wars  in  Mt.  Vernon  on  Nov.  6. 
ff  Post  1120,  Lindenhurst,  N.Y., 
kicked  off  a  drive  to  raise  binds  to 
buy  an  ambulance  for  use  by  the  com- 
munity by  contributing  $1,000  to  the 
bind. 

([  Post  28,  Okinawa,  sponsored  the 
fourth  annual  Byukyuan-American 
Friendship  Boxing  Matches.  Trophies 
won  by  Okinawa's  best  boxers  were 
donated  by  columnist  Walter  Bragg,  of 
the  Macon  (Ga.)  Neics.  In  late  Octo- 
ber Post  28,  largest  in  Dep't  of  Hawaii, 
had  more  than  1,000  members. 
f[  Post  31,  Kewanee,  111.,  credits  the 
"AL  Weeks"  program  with  helping  to 
raise  its  membership  from  289  to  539. 
Post  received  fine  cooperation  from: 
(1)  The  Mayor,  who  signed  a  procla- 
mation urging  vets  to  observe  "AL 
Weeks";  (2)  The  Kewanee  Star- 
Courier,  which  gave  editorial  help  to 
the  drive;  and  (3)  Badio  station 
WKEI,  which  helped  with  daily  spot 


announcements  and  interviewed  the 
Post  Commander  on  the  air. 
{[  Post  6,  Columbia,  S.C.,  largest  in 
the  Department  last  year,  has  a  well- 
rounded  program  which  includes  spon- 
sorship of  a  Junior  Baseball  team,  ora- 
torical contest,  and  boys  at  Boys'  State; 
placing  flags  on  graves  of  all  veterans 
in  (he  county  twice  each  year;  provid- 
ing entertainment  for  hospitalized  vets 
and  distributing  cigarettes  to  them. 
U  The  2nd  Annual  Hoosier  Counter 
Subversive  Seminar  sponsored  by  Post 
312,  Indianapolis,  bid.,  w  as  commended 
by  the  Indianapolis  Times,  which  com- 
mented that  the  seminar  "is  doing  both 
the  country  and  the  community  an  un- 
paralleled patriotic  service."  Speakers  at 
the  seminar  included:  Richard  Anns; 
Charles  O.  Blaisdell;  Sen.  William  E. 
Jenner;  Mrs.  Fiances  Barrett  Lucas;  Karl 
Baarslag;  Dr.  E.  Merrill  Boot. 
C  The  Drill  Team  of  Post  1,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  entertained  patients  at  the  Atlanta 
VA  Hospital.  Post  members  served  re- 
freshments and  distributed  cigarettes  to 
the  patients. 

PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS: 

Guilford  Jameson,  Past  Cmdr  of  Post 
18,  Washington,  D.C.,  appointed  Dep- 
uty Director  for  Congressional  Bela- 
tions  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


When  you  want 

POWER.. 

you  want 

PETERS 

High  Velocity 

says  CURTIS  B.  "DEL"  DELHOMME, 

Houston,  Texas 


"Hunting  is  my  favorite  sport.  I  go 
out  after  geese,  doves,  pheasant — but 
duck  hunting  is  my  first  choice.  No 
matter  what  I'm  hunting,  I  always 
count  on  Peters  'High  Velocity'  to 
knock  down  the  game. 

"Peters  'High  Velocity'  shoots  the 
same,  day  in  and  day  out.  You  can  de- 
pend on  its  power.  Since  1931  'High 
Velocity'  has  been  the  favorite  load  at  my  hunting 
camp  outside  Houston — both  for  myself  and  my  hunt- 
ing friends." 

Thanks,  "Del."  It's  an  honor  to  add  your  name  to 
the  growing  list  of  sportsmen,  guides  and  hunters  who 
agree — for  all  kinds  of  game  there's  no  more  powerful 
ammunition  in  the  world  than  Peters  "High  Velocity"! 

"Tin'  farmer  is  the  hunter's  best  friend — treat  him  that  way. 

PETERS  CARTRIDGE  DIVISION,  BRIDGEPORT  1,  CONN, 


PERFECT  FOR  WATERFOWL  and  upland  game  ...  perfect 
for  any  make  of  modern  shotgun  . .  .  Peters  "High  Ve- 
locity" shotgun  shells  deliver  uniform  patterns  every 
time,  and  their  "Rustless"  priming  gives  you  split-sec- 
ond ignition.  Insist  on  Peters  "High  Velocity"  at  your 
dealer's ! 


'Rustless"  and  "High  Velocity"  are  trademarks  of  Peters  Cartridge  Division,  Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc 


PETERS 

packs  t/te 

POWER 
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RUPTURE 
-EASER 

(A  PIPER  BRACE  TRUSS) 


Makes  Life  Worth  Living 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN,  CHILDREN 


Enjoy  new  freedom  to  run,  swim, 
dance,  lift  things!  Work,  play,  sleep, 
even  bathe  wearing  Rupture  -  Easer. 
Soft,  flat  groin  pad  holds  rupture  in 
place  without  gouging  —  no  steel  or 
leather  bands  I  NO  FITTING,  merely 
adjust  back  lacing  and  leg  straps, 
snap  in  front!  Give  measurement 
around  lowest  part  of  abdomen,  state 
right  or  left  side  or  double.  Postage 
prepaid  except  C.O.D.'s.  Delay  may 
be  dangerous!   Order  today! 

Over  1,000,000  Grateful  Users! 
10-Day  Trial  —  Satisfaction  Or 
Money  Back! 

PIPER  BRACE  CO.  Dept.  AL  16 

811  Wyandotte,  Al-16Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


SPINNING  FISHERMAN 

STANDARD  $1.00 
SPINNING  LURES  12c 

Send  25?  today  for  Huge  Catalog  of 
Spinning  Lures,  Lines,  Imported  Reels  and 
Rods  at  wholesale  prices. 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  IMPORTERS  OF  SPINNING  TACKLE 

WRiT£  P6PT.  ALM2 


HERTER'S  INC.  wasega,  Minnesota  since  mi 


BINGO 

i  SPEED-MATIC 
;  ALL  METAL  CHUTE  f 

i CAGE      W  JUST  PRESS  A  BUTTON 

J  FOR  TOUR  NEXT  GAME 

!      •  Regular  specials,  1500  S  3000  series. 
;      •  Lspboards— Plastic  Markers— 
;         Admission  Tickets. 

•  Blowers— Flashboaros — 
\  Automatic  Cards,  etc. 

!H.  A.  SULLIVAN  CO. 

;  LAWRENCE,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 


Complete  line  of  • 
Bingo  supplies 


Send  for  : 
FREE  Catalog  A  : 


■  J|  ■  ■  STOPPED 

fl       mm    IN  A  JIFFY 
■  ■    or  money  back 

Very  first  use  of  soothing,  cooling  liquid  D.D.D. 
Prescription  positively  relieves  raw  red  itch — 
caused  by  eczema,  rashes,  scalp  irritation,  chaf- 
ing— other  itch  troubles.  Greaseless,  stainless. 
43f!  trial  bottle  must  satisfy  or  money  back. 
Ask  your  druggist  for  D.  D.  D.  PRESCRIPTION. 


S  ,  NEW  CHEMICAL  MITT 

Sensntionul!  DRY  Window  Cleaner!  Uw. 
J   messy  liquids.  Chemienlly  Treated .  Simply  glide  over  win- 
"   (lows;  leaves  itlass  sparklinit  clear.  No  heatinK  water,  no 
heavy  Duckets  to  carry.  No  ra*rs.  powders,  sponges  cham- 
ois. No  mess  or  muss.  No  red  chapped  hands.  Dust.  dirt,  grime, 
fopr  disappear  like  magic.    Take  orders  from  friends!  Earnmonei/l 

SAMPLES  FOR  TRIAL  SuMW'! 

send  name  at  once.  Hurry.  I'o' tcaril  will  do  SKNI>  N<  I  MONEY  — 
just  your  name.      KRISTEE  CO.,  Dept.  146S,  AKRON  8.  OHIO 

MONEY ,  SAWS 

Make  up  to  $3  or  $5  an  hour  in  your 
spare  time.  Start  saw  filing  shop  in 
basement  or  garage.  No  experience 
needed  to  turn  out  perfect  cutting 
saws  with  machine  accuracy  of  Foley 
Automatic  Saw  Filer.  No  canvassing 
— steady  year  round  CASH  business. 
Free  booklet — "MONEY  MAKING 
FACTS" — shows  how  to  start.  No 
salesman  will  call.  Send  postcard 
today. 

FOLEY  MFG.  CO.  •  139-6  Foley  Bldg.  •  Minneapolis  18,  Minn. 


PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 

( Continued ) 

H.  Armand  de  Masi,  American  Le- 
gion Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman 
from  Dep't  of  Italy,  awarded  the  Cer- 
tificate of  Achievement  of  the  Italian 
Historical  Society  of  America. 

James  J.  Median  (Mich.),  member 
of  the  American  Legion  Nat'l  Merchant 
Marine  Committee,  awarded  the  Naval 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Award  for 
Merit. 

Thomas  Roumell,  Past  Dep't  Cmdr 
of  Michigan  (1951-52),  took  office  as 
Regional  Director  of  the  Nat'l  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

James  F.  Green  (Nebr.),  Past  Chmn 
of  the  Nat'l  Americanism  Commission, 
elected  Vice  Chmn  of  the  Ail-American 
Conference  to  Combat  Communism. 

Val  S.  Christensen,  Vice  Chmn  of 
The  American  Legion  Nat'l  Emblem 
Committee,  re-elected  Mayor  of  Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 

Died: 

Gen.  Cad  Gray,  former  VA  Admin- 
istrator, on  Dec.  2. 

Mrs.  Ida  N.  Asliby,  for  28  years  Sec- 
retary of  The  American  Legion  Aux- 
iliary, Dep't  of  N.Y.,  on  Dec.  3,  in  New 
York  City. 

/.  Wm.  Cordell,  longtime  Legion- 
naire and  former  Secretary  of  Okla. 
State  Senate  and  Election  Board,  at  his 
home  in  Oklahoma  City. 

Gen.  Robert  E.  Steiner,  Past  Dep't 
Cmdr  of  Alabama  (1922-23),  in  Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Marquis  James,  author  of  A  History 
of  The  American  Legion,  of  a  cerebral 
hemorrhage,  at  his  home,  in  Rye,  N.Y. 
Twice  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  James 
was  Publicity  Director  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  from  Apr.  1920  to  May 
1922,  and  was  a  feature  writer  for  The 
American  Legion  Magazine  from  its 
beginning. 

Dan  Sowers,  the  "Father  of  Ameri- 
can Legion  Junior  Baseball,"  after  a 
long  illness,  in  Fairmont,  W.  Va.  A 
founder  of  The  American  Legion,  he 
attended  the  Paris  Caucus  in  1919.  He 
was  director  of  the  Nat'l  Americanism 
Commission  from  1926  to  1930,  and  it 
was  through  his  efforts  that  the  major 
leagues  became  interested  in  American 
Legion  Junior  Baseball  and  began  their 
annual  contributions. 

William  McCraw,  Past  Dep't  Cmdr 
of  Texas  (1948-49),  of  a  heart  attack, 
in  Dallas,  Tex. 

Dr.  Absalom  S.  Wescoat,  77,  an 
American  Legion  Founder  and  organ- 
izer of  the  first  Posts  in  Atlantic  County, 
N.J.,  at  Absecon  Island,  N.J.,  Nov.  20. 

William  H.  Beck,  81,  on  October  29 
at  Macon,  Ga.  He  was  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Dep't  of  Georgia  at  its  organizing 
caucus. 


COMRADES 
IN  DISTRESS 

Space  does  not  permit  notices  to  contact 
persons  for  any  purpose  except  to  assist  in 
establishing  a  claim  for  a  veteran  or  his  de- 
pendents. Statement  to  that  effect  shoidd 
accompany  notice. 

Send  notices  to:  Comrades  in  Distress, 
The  American  Legion  /Magazine,  720  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  19,  New  York. 

Army 

1st  Div,  16th  Inf,  Co  F;  2nd  Bn  Medics-While  at 

first  aid  receiving  station  in  small  town  near 
Chopin,  Belgium,  Jan.  16.  1945,  I  was  para- 
lyzed in  both  legs  from  a  bullet  wound  in 
right  shoulder.  Was  carried  in  a  stretcher  by 
two  medics.  Need  to  contact  anyone,  includ- 
ing medics,  who  remembers  helping  to  evacu- 
ate wounded  of  Co  F  in  a  jeep.  Write  me. 
Ubaldo  L.  Ezzre,  Cedar  Park.  Apt.  H-l,  Ju- 
neau, Alaska.  Claim  pending. 

3rd  Div,  9th  Field  Artillery  Bn,  Hq  Battery-Need 
to  contact  the  medical  officer  (maj)  who 
treated  me  for  respiratory  trouble  in  Korea  in 
Mar.  and  Apr.  1951.  and  anyone  else  who 
remembers  my  trouble.  Write  me,  William  F. 
Snow,  15  Fairmount  St..  Dorchester  24,  Mass. 
Claim  pending. 

4th  Div,  13th  Field  Artillery,  Battery  D-In  early 
Nov.  1918  Sgt  Bryan  Cobb  and  1  volunteered 
to  get  water.  We  were  pumping  water  from  a 
shell  hole  in  the  Argonne  Woods  when  a  shell 
dropped  about  20  feet  from  us,  and  we  were 
gassed.  In  order  to  establish  claim,  need  to 
hear  from  anyone  who  recalls  the  incident. 
Write  me.  Orville  Corbin,  160  W.  Fourth  St., 
Mansfield,  Ohio. 

5th  Div,  10th  Inf,  Co  A-In  order  to  establish 
claim,  need  to  hear  from  anyone  who  served 
with  me  in  France,  Luxembourg,  and  Ger- 
many in  1944-45.  My  nickname  was  "Ozzie." 
Write  me,  Lars  C.  Oftedahl,  R.D.  3,  Bagley. 
Minn. 

9th  Coast  Artillery,  Battery  C— Need  to  contact 
anyone  who  was  at  Fort  Strong,  Mass.,  in  Dec. 
1942  and  Jan.  1943;  especially  need  to  hear 
from  those  who  were  in  the  training  platoon 
at  that  time.  Also  need  to  contact  the  medical 
officer  or  any  corpsman  attached  to  the  dis- 
pensary in  the  radio  repair  school  at  Camp 
Crowder,  Mo.,  in  May,  June,  and  July  1943. 
Write  me,  Joseph  L.  Ashley,  658  W.  Freeman 
St.,  Frankfort.  Ind.  Claim  pending. 

21st  Inf— While  serving  with  the  occupation  forces 
in  Japan  in  1945.  J.  N.  ("Tiny")  Douglas  suf- 
fered from  knots  swelling  up  on  his  neck  and 
shoulders.  He  was  treated  for  them  at  the  aid 
station.  In  order  to  establish  claim,  need  to 
hear  from  those  who  remember  his  condition 
and  treatments.  Write  his  wife,  Mrs.  Mildred 
Douglas.  Gen.  Del.,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

25th  Div,  89th  Field  Artillery  Bn,  Battery  B-In 
Jan.  1943  I  pulled  a  muscle  in  my  back  while 
unloading  rations  on  Guadalcanal.  Need  to 
hear  from  anyone  who  recalls  my  injury. 
Especially  need  to  hear  from  Capt  Howard 
T.  Winkler  (who  was  an  eyewitnes  to  the  ac- 
cident). Sgt  Edward  A.  Sobrito  (Manhattan, 
N.Y.),  Sgt  Salvador  Padauana  (Mineola, 
N.Y.),  Pvt  Robert  Wilton  (Bradford,  Pa.). 
Write  me,  Edmund  S.  Barrett,  Saltillo,  Miss. 
Claim  pending. 

29lh  Inf,  Co  M-While  stationed  at  Camp  Top 
Hat,  Antwerp,  Belgium,  in  1945,  I  sprained 
my  back.  Need  to  hear  from  anyone  who  re- 
calls my  having  had  back  trouble.  Write  me. 
Mederic  L.  Martel,  131  Sixth  Ave.,  Woonsock- 
et,  R.  I.  Claim  pending. 

29th  Div,  104th  Ammunition  Train,  Co  G-Need 
to  contact  anyone  who  served  with  me  in  this 
outfit  in  France  in  1918.  Also  need  to  hear 
from  doctors  and  nurses  who  were  at  Base 
Hospital  53  in  France  from  Feb.  28  to  Apr. 
16,  1919.  Write  me,  Ben  A  Liehr,  409  W. 
Washington  St.,  Macomb.  111.  Claim  pending. 

38th  Cav  Recon  Sqdn,  Troop  B— In  order  to  es- 
tablish claim,  need  to  hear  from:  Lt  Weldon 
Yontz  (Tex.),  Capt  Robert  L.  Crooks  (Tenn.). 
1/Sgt  Leroy  H.  Johnson  (N.J.),  and  Capt 
Sidney  Canter  who  examined  me  in  Monchou. 
Germany.  Write  me,  Farrell  W.  Lewis,  Car- 
rier Mills,  111. 

53rd  Medical  Training  Bn,  Co  C— In  order  to  es- 
tablish claim,  need  to  contact  men  who  recall 
that  I  had  a  nervous  breakdown  or  who  saw 
me  have  the  fainting  spell  Feb.  16,  1945,  when 
about  100  were  before  the  screening  board  at 
Camp  Barkeley,  Tex.  I  was  taken  in  an  am- 
bulance to  the  regional  hospital  at  Camp 
Barkelev  where  I  was  hospitalized  from  Feb. 
16  until"  Mar.  1,  1945.  Write  me,  Roy  R.  Con- 
nell.  Gran  Quivira.  N.  Mex. 

78th  Div-At  Camp  Butner,  N.C..  in  July  1942, 
the  right  eye  of  William  E.  Simons  (who  was 
part  of  the  cadre  of  the  78th  Div  when  it  was 
reactivated)  was  injured  by  a  tree  branch. 
While  serving  with  the  9th  Div,  47th  Inf  Si- 
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mons  suffered  a  back  injury  during  maneuvers 
while  at  Camp  Butner  or  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C., 
in  April  or  May  1942.  Then  while  with  the 
78th  Div,  310th  Inf,  Antitank  Co  in  the  ETO 

he  suffered  a  head  concussion  in  Mar.  or  Apr. 
1945.  Simons  was  a  1/Sgt;  he  was  honorably 
discharged  at  Indiantown  Gap,  Pa.,  Oct.  25, 
1945.  In  order  to  establish  claim,  his  widow 
needs  to  hear  from  anyone  who  has  informa- 
tion about  any  of  the  injuries  her  late  husband 
suffered.  Write  her,  Mrs.  Winifred  F.  Simons, 
Shirley  Court  Apt.  (D-108),  Upper  Darby,  Pa. 

82nd  Airborne  Div,  401st  Glider  Inf-About  Sept. 
20,  1944,  I  was  wounded  when  a  glider  (which 
was  loaded  with  rifle  ammo  and  hand  gren- 
ades) was  set  afire.  Also  my  neck  was  creased 
by  a  bullet  which  went  through  my  helmet.  I 
was  a  pvt  at  the  time.  I  was  captured  in  Hol- 
land the  same  day  that  we  left  England  (about 
Sept.  20,  1944).  Some  of  us  POW's  were  taken 
to  a  hospital  outside  Koln,  Germany;  we 
were  in  the  hospital  when  bombs  fell  just  out- 
side the  fence  and  nearly  wrecked  the  hos- 
pital. After  leaving  the  hospital  we  went  to  a 
work  camp  near  Parchim,  Germany,  from 
where  we  were  liberated  by  the  Russians.  In 
order  to  establish  claim,  I  need  to  hear  from 
anyone  who  remembers  me.  Write  me,  Louis 
A.  De  Losh,  822  N.  State  St.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

89th  Div,  QMC,  Camp  Funston,  Kans.  —  One 
morning  in  Oct.  1917  a  group  of  men  were 
taking  instructions  for  motorcycle  dispatch 
riders  at  the  car  shed  near  Gen  Wood's  house. 
The  instructor  tipped  the  motorcycle  and  side- 
car over  on  me.  In  order  to  establish  claim, 
I  need  to  hear  from  anyone  who  knows  about 
this  incident.  Especially  need  to  hear  from  a 
dark-haired  man  (who  I  think  was  a  captain) 
who  was  with  the  Harley  Davidson  factory 
man  the  morning  of  the  accident.  I  was  classi- 
fied as  a  motorcycle  machinist,  and  had  been 
assigned  to  the  355th  Inf,  Hq  Co,  but  I  was 
transferred  to  the  QMC.  Write  me,  Dan 
Reeder,  R.D.2.  Licking,  Mo. 

184th  Medical  Collecting  Co— In  order  to  establish 
claim,  I  need  to  contact  anyone  who  served 
with  me  at  Camp  Atterbury,  Ind.,  in  1951. 
Especially  need  to  hear  from  Henry  Bradley 
(last  known  address:  South  State  St.,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois.)  and  Anthony  Jones  (last  ad- 
dress: 2650  Shermony,  Freeport,  111.)  Write 
me,  Julius  R.  Evans,  1045  East  S'/i  Ave., 
Monmouth,  111. 

3I8th  Engrs,  Co  D  (WW  I)-In  Sept.  1918  I  was 
wounded  by  severe  shell  fire  in  the  Vosges 
Sector.  In  order  to  establish  claim.  I  need  to 
hear  from  someone  who  served  with  me  and 
who  recalls  my  injury.  Write  me,  Joe  A. 
Drew,  Cascade,  Iowa. 

501st  Chemical— Pfc  Joseph  Grassia  served  with 
this  outfit  after  basic  training  at  Edgewood 
Arsenal,  Md.,  in  early  1951.  He  was  then 
moved  to  a  school  detachment  in  Alabama. 
He  was  shipped  overseas  from  Calif,  to  Japan 
on  Apr.  7,  1952;  he  then  served  as  a  cook  in 
the  409th  Construction  Engrs  in  Korea  until 
discharged  Jan.  28,  1953.  In  order  to  establish 
claim,  need  to  hear  from  anyone  who  served 
with  him  or  who  knew  him  in  the  service. 
Write  G.  Grassia,  110  Frobell  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  Co  C  of  an  Engr  Bn  —  About 
Feb.  1  to  Feb.  15,  1942,  Stanley  Young  was 
injured  while  he  and  some  other  soldiers  were 
lifting  a  boat  from  a  trailer.  Two  weeks  later 
he  was  operated  on  for  double  hernia,  and 
his  back  had  been  severely  hurt  in  the  acci- 
dent. In  order  to  establish  claim,  need  to  hear 
from:  Troy,  Corn.  Cantour,  Charles  Teacher 
(Greensburg,  Pa.).  Write  George  H.  Marshall, 
Service  Officer,  American  Legion  Post  407, 
Blairsville,  Pa. 

Fort  Jackson,  S.  C.-I  was  inducted  at  Fort  Jack- 
son, and  was  there  from  about  Apr.  2  to  Apr. 
8,  1943;  from  there  I  was  shipped  to  Miami 
Beach,  Fla.  I  need  to  contact  the  medical 
officer  who  remembers  that  I  had  been  drafted 
and  turned  down  because  of  eye  injury  and 
that  I  refused  to  accept  the  exemption.  Write 
me.  Douglas  B.  Roddy,  1426  21st  St.,  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C.  Claim  pending. 

Philippines  (Leyte  and  Luzon)  1945,  U.  S.  Army 
Training  Group,  AFPAC;  1st  MP  Bn,  Philip- 
pine Scouts— In  order  to  establish  claim,  I 
need  to  learn  the  whereabouts  of:  Pfc  Al 
Kowan  (Regina,  Sask.,  Canada);  Pfc  Alex 
Kling  (Long  Beach,  Calif.).  Also  need  to 
learn  the  whereabouts  of  the  following  mem- 
bers (who  were  from  Manila,  P.  I.)  of  the 
Philippine  Scouts:  Lt  F.  N.  Maningo;  Capt 
Tandoc,  M.D.;  Lt  Jose  Castile,  D.D.S.;  and 
Cpl  Henry  Frieman.  Write  me,  Tom  Keegan, 
R.D.  9,  Topeka,  Kans. 

Tank  Corps,  304th  Brigade,  328th  Bn,  Co  C-The 
late  Pfc  Thomas  F.  McLaughlin  suffered  expo- 
sure to  mustard  gas  and  pneumonia.  He  was 
treated  by  English  and  French  doctors  in  the 
fall  of  1918.  His  widow  needs  to  hear  from 
anyone  who  served  with  him.  She  also  needs 
to  hear  from  "Harry"  John  Zimmerman,  of 
New  Albany,  Ind.,  with  whom  her  husband 
was  friendly  for  years.  Write  her,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth G.  McLaughlin,  846  E.  Fifth  St.,  S.  Bos- 
ton 27,  Mass.  Claim  pending. 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  Casual  Co— In  order  to 
establish  claim,  I  need  to  contact  Francis  B. 
Carl  (of  Philadelphia,  Pa.)  or  anyone  who 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Advertinemtnt 


From  where  I  sit 
6y  Joe  Marsh 


Easy  Coins 
A  Quick  Profit 

Hear  about  Easy  Roberts  last  Friday? 
I  helped  him  count  his  money — both 
before  and  after — so  believe  me,  the 
story's  true. 

Easy  was  on  the  way  to  the  bank  to 
deposit  his  "cookie  jar"  savings — ex- 
actly $24.95  in  nickels,  dimes  and 
quarters.  He  had  them  in  a  paper  bag 
and  as  we  crossed  Main  Street  the 
bottom  fell  out. 

Money  went  flying.  Passers-by 
pitched  in  to  help  recover  the  coins. 
Later  on  when  Easy  counted  up,  he 
had  $25.05.  The  "search  party"  had 
turned  up  all  of  Easy's  money  plus 
ten  cents  someone  else  had  lost! 

From  where  I  sit,  I  wouldn't  want 
to  try  this  "Easy"  way  to  make  money. 
Usually,  it  takes  time  for  a  bank  roll 
to  grow  . . .  just  as  it  takes  time  for  a 
friendship  to  grow.  But  by  respecting 
a  neighbor's  rights — including  his 
right  to  drink  coffee,  tea,  beer  or  but- 
termilk, whichever  and  whenever  he 
chooses  —  it's  wonderful  the  solid 
friendship  you  can  build.  You  can 
"bank"  on  that. 


Copyright,  1955,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 
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30  DAYS  SUPPLY 

Safe  High-Potency  Nutritional  Formula 

VITAMINS 


MINERALS  AND  AMINO  ACID 


25  proven  ingredients  — 
1 1  Vitamins  (including 
Blood-Building  Bu  and 
Folic  Acid),  1 1  Minerals, 
Choline,  Inositol,  and  Methionin 


NOW  YOURS 


Each  Daily  C.  F. 
Capsule  Contains: 


Vitamin  A 

12.500  USP  t'nits 

Vitamin  D 

l.ooo  I  SP  rnils 

Vitamin  C 

V itam in  B 1 

5  niK. 

V  i  tarn  in  B 

Vitamin  ti 

ft  r 

Vitamin  B  ■ 

Imce" 

Niacin  Amide 

40  in". 

Calcium 

Pantothenate 

4  mg. 

Vitamin  E 

2  I.U. 

Folic  Acid 

0.5  m& 

Calcium 

75  ms. 

Phosphorus 

58  mp. 

Iron 

so  mg. 

Cobalt 

0.1)1  nig. 

Copper 

0.4D  mg. 

Manganese 

0.5  mg. 

Molybdenum 

O.l  mg. 

Iodine 

0.075  mg. 

Potassium 

2  mg. 

Zinc 

o  5  mg. 

Magnesium 

3  mg. 

Choline 

Bitartrate 

31.4  inc. 

Inositol 

15  mg. 

dl-Methionine 

10  mg. 

Compare  this  formula 

with  any  other ; 


Yes,  we  want  to  send  you  FREE  a  30-day  supply  of 
high-potency  Vitasate  CF.  Capsules  (a  $5.00  value) 
so  you  can  discover  for  yourself  how  much  healthier, 
happier  and  peppier  you  may  feel  after  a  few  days' 
trial!  Each  capsule  supplies  your  body  with  well  over 
the  minimum  adult  daily  needs  of  the  11  important 
vitamins,  plus  11  minerals,  choline,  inositol  and 
amino  acid- 
Potency  and  Purity  Guaranteed 
You  can  use  these  Capsules  confidently  because  strict 
U.  S.  Government  regulations  demand  that  you  get 
exactly  what  the  label  states  —  pure  ingredients 
whose  beneficial  effects  have  been  proven  time  and 
time  again! 

Amazing  New  Plan  Slashes  Vitamin  Prices  in  Half 

With  your  free  vitamins,  we  will  send  you  complete 
details  of  an  amazing  new  plan  that  provides  you 
with  a  30-day  supply  of  vitamins  every  month  for 
just  $2.00  —  60',;*  less  than  the  usual  retail  price. 
But  remember  —  you're  not  obligated  to  buy  from  us 
now  or  ever!  The  supply  of  free  capsules  is  limited 
-  so  mail  coupon  today! 

VITASAFE  CORPORATION 

43  West  61st  St.,  New  York  23,  N.  Y 


VITASAFE  CORP.,  Dept.  176 

43  West  61sl  Street,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  a  30-day  supply  of  the  proven 
VITASAFE  CF  (Comprehensive  Formula)  Capsules, 
and  full  information  about  the  VITASAFE  plan. 
I  am  not  under  any  obligation  to  buy  any  additional 
vitamins,  and  after  trying  my  free  sample  supply, 
I  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  accept  or  reject 
the  benefits  and  substantial  savings  offered  by  the 
VITASAFE  Plan.  In  any  case,  the  trial  month's 
supply  of  30  VITASAFE  Capsules  is  mine  to  use  free. 
I  ENCLOSE  25C  (coins  or  stamps)  to  help  pay  for 
packing  and  postage. 


Name 


Address 


City    Zone.  . .  State  

This  offer  is  limited  to  those  who  have  never  before 
taken  advantage  of  this  generous  trial.  Only  one 
trial  supply  per  family. 


PLAY  RIGHT  AWAY! 


ANY  INSTRUMENT 

Even  II  You  Don't  Know 
a  Note  ol  Music  Now 

OW    It's    EASY  to 


NT 


any  In 


ent.   No  bortne  ox-  bl 

erclses.  Start  playing  V 
r»'iil   pieces  by  note. 

ns  pr»e 


N.i 


.  I, 


tV 


in   spare  lime. 

,(>oo  students! 
U.  S.  School  of 


is*  WHOLESALE! 


GE  T  Wty  Start  a  Buying  Service  at  Home? 

HQ  TQ  \  SPAfiE  TIME,  OFT  BiG-NAME  MtRCUflNOlSC  FOO - 
i  U^*rt.  (SELF  AHDCUENTS  UP  TO  40%  LESS  THAN  RE& 
^lUVcl  PRlCf  EASY.  AS  »OU  CAN  CHE  SlZtA&lE 

TCC    I  0"C-COUNTS,STiU  M&kE  FAT  COMMISSIONS.  ' 

i  ( C  trd  brings  FPU  COPT  The  rVhcJeialc  Plan  : 


FREE! 

WHOLESALE 


Hertel  Station,  Dept.  AL,  Buffalo  16,  N.  Y. 


i 


Dry-Always  ready 
Fast-Always  steady 


Genuine  Erich  Swenson  designs  assure  easy  planing 
. . .  top  speeds  . . .  smooth  performance.. . .  stable  ride. 
Fine  Aluma  Craft  construction  assures  extra  strength 
. . .  positive  flotation  . . .  long  life.  Always  ready  ...  no 
work  ...  no  painting.  Never  soaks  up  water  .  .  .  never 
dries  out  and  leaks.  Easy  to  own  on  easy  terms.  Select 
from  18  models,  the  right  boat  or  canoe  for  your  use. 


See  your  dealer  or  send  for 
beautiful!,  full  color  catalog. 


ALUMA  CRAFT  boat  company 

2690   27th  Avenue  South,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


COMRADES  IN  DISTRESS 

(Continued) 

was  with  me  in  Dec.  1918.  We  were  hauling 
army  cots  from  East  Liberty  to  camp  after 
we  had  had  our  discharge  examinations,  and 
I  was  squeezed  between  a  utility  pole  and  the 
truck  and  thrown  to  the  ground.  Would  espe- 
cially like  to  contact  the  truckdriver:  he  was 
from  Hq  Co.  Write  me,  Rav  A.  Shawver, 
R.D.  3,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 


Navy 


67th  Seabees— In  order  to  establish  claim.  I  need 
to  contact  cooks,  butchers,  and  bakers  who 
knew  me  in  Camp  Peary,  Va.  Write  me. 
(former  SC  2c)  Harlev  W.  Newell,  Box  1131. 
Prescott,  Ariz. 

Blimp  Hq  Sqdn  4-While  serving  at  Sao-Luiz. 
Brazil,  I  contracted  a  skin  disease.  I  now 
need  to  hear  from  men  who  served  with  me. 
Write  me.  William  Griffiths,  Jerome,  Pa. 
Claim  pending. 

Camp  Paul  Jones,  Great  Lakes,  HI.— In  1942  I  had 
to  carry  a  pack  (which  weighed  about  150  lbs.) 
2  miles.  While  crossing  a  ditch.  I  fell.  A  few 
hours  later  I  was  spitting  blood  and  was  run- 
ning a  temperature.  I  was  discharged  because 
of  lung  trouble.  I  had  been  inducted  into  the 
Navy  as  a  Seaman  lc  after  I  had  resigned 
from  the  Merchant  Marine  where  I  held  an 
AB  rating.  Need  to  hear  from  anyone  who 
was  at  Camp  Paul  Jones  in  Aug.  or  Sept. 
1942.  Write  me,  Wade  Garrett,  Reynolds,  Mo. 
Claim  pending. 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  Naval  Hospital— In  order  to 
establish  claim,  I  need  to  learn  the  where- 
abouts of  men  who  served  with  me  in  1936-37. 
Especially  need  to  locate:  Rowe,  Hilton.  Burn- 
hardt,  Fewell.  Thompson,  Thomas,  Richards. 
Richardson.  Epps.  Broadway,  Cole.  Dr.  Baker, 
and  Dr.  Perkins.  Write  me,  Carlton  F.  Valen- 
tine, c/o  Roger  Valentine,  R.D.  4,  Jefferson- 
ville,  Ga. 

Great  Lakes,  111.,  NTC,  Co  194-Need  to  hear 
from  men  who  recall  that  I  received  a  neck 
injury  during  jujitsu  practice  about  Mar.  27, 
1945.  Especially  need  to  hear  from  the  man 
from  Milwaukee  who  on  Apr.  4,  1945,  helped 
me  from  the  hospital  and  onto  the  train  for 
our  9-day  boot  leave.  My  destination  was 
Minneapolis  and  my  home  at  Mountain  Lake, 
Minn.  Write  me,  Menno  L.  Kuller,  Redwood 
Falls,  Minn.  Claim  pending. 

LST  721— In  order  to  establish  claim  arising  out 
of  an  injury  I  suffered,  I  need  to  contact 
John  Searle  DeForest,  pharmacist  who  served 
with  me  in  WW2.  Write  me,  Wilbur  D. 
Greene,  9  Lincoln  St.,  Hogansville,  Ga. 

Newport,  R.  I.,  Naval  Torpedo  School— While  in 
training  at  this  school  during  the  period  Jul\ 
Sept.  1943  I  fell  from  a  tower  in  the  swim- 
ming pool  and  injured  my  foot.  In  order  to 
establish  claim.  1  need  to  hear  from  men  who 
served  with  me.  especially  from  J.  C.  Hioti 
(Greensboro.  N.  C.)  and  James  Lee  Dixie 
(S.  C).  Write  me,  James  J.  Ftirr,  P.O.  Box 
1365,  Kannapolis.  N.  C. 

Transport  President  Lincoln— When  (he  President 
Lincoln  was  sunk  May  31,  1918,  Julius  Carl 
lYfcGeehan,  1st  class  engineer,  ordered  men  to 
lifeboats,  gave  up  his  place  to  severely  injured, 
and  jumped  into  the  sea.  He  was  later  picked 
up  from  a  makeshift  raft;  was  hospitalized 
at  St.  Nazaire,  France.  He  was  later  a  patient 
at  a  marine  hospital  in  New  York  for  4 
months  and  2  days.  His  discharge  shows  that 
he  had  a  broken  scapula,  broken  patella,  and 
numerous  bruises.  In  order  to  establish  claim, 
his  widow  needs  to  hear  from  men  who  knew 
her  late  husband.  Write  her,  Mrs.  Suzanne 
A.  McGeehan.  502  Green  St.,  Big  Rapids. 
Mich. 

USS  Bunker  Hill— Ensign  Francis  J.  McDonald 

was  assigned  to  this  ship  in  late  1945;  he 
served  on  this  ship  until  she  was  taken  out 
of  service  at  Miami.  Fla„  in  late  June  1946 
He  was  discharged  from  the  service  in  New 
York.  N.  Y.,  in  late  June  or  early  July  1946. 
McDonald  had  received  a  head  injury  while 
wrestling  while  he  was  in  training.  He  suf- 
fered severe  headaches.  In  order  to  establish 
claim,  his  father  needs  to  hear  from  someone 
who  knew  Ensign  McDonald  while  in  service. 
Write  J.  V.  McDonald,  c/o  E.  Crandall, 
Gilford  St.  Road,  R.D.  1,  Watertown,  N.  V. 

Air 

9lh  Air  Force,  553rd  Bomb  Sqdn— In  order  to  es- 
tablish claim,  I  need  to  hear  from  anyone  who 
served  with  me  in  the  ETO  from  May  to  Aug. 
1943.  Especially  need  to  hear  from  Maj 
Keathing  (a  medical  officer).  Write  me  Ludvik 
Jerome  Bartek.  508  E.  Hillje  St.,  El  Campo. 
Tex. 

233rd  Medical  Dispensary  (Aviation)  —  1  served 
with  this  outfit  from  Mar.  1944  to  Nov.  1945 
in  the  CBI;  I  was  a  (medical)  Technician  5th 
Grade.  My  injury  was  first  noticed  in  Apr.  or 
May  1944.  In  order  to  establish  claim,  I  need 
to  hear  from  someone  who  served  in  China 
with  me.  Especially  recall:  Capt  Morrison. 
Sgt  W.  J.  Schiele.  Pfc  L.  Hemingway.  Write 
inc.  James  E.  Leatherman,  Box  561,  Dodge 
City,  Kans. 
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OUTFIT 
REUNIONS 


MEAT  CUTTING  Offers  YOU 

SUCCESS  And  SECURITY 

In  The  Best  Established  Business  In  The  World  •  PEOPLE  MUST  EAT! 


TRAIN  QUICKLY  in  8  short  weeks  for  a 
bright  future  with  security  in  the  vital  meat 
business.  Trained  meat  men  needed.  Big  pay 
full-time  jobs,  year-round  income,  no  layoffs 
-HAVE  A  PROFITABLE  MARKET  OF 
YOUR  OWN! 

LEARN  BY  DOING  AT  NATIONAL 
Get  your  training  under  actual  meat  market 
conditions  in  our  big  modern  cutting  and 
processing  rooms  and  retail  department. 

PAY  AFTER  GRADUATION 
Come  to  National  for  complete  8  weeks 
course  and  pay  your  tuition  in  easy  install- 
ments after  you  graduate.  Diploma  awarded. 
Free  employment  help.  Thousands  of  suc- 
cessful graduates.  OUR  33rd  YEAR! 

FREE  CATALOG  —  MAIL  COUPON 

Send  now  for  big  new  illustrated  National 
School  catalog.  See  students  in  training. 
Read  what  graduates  are  doing  and  earning. 
See  meat  you  cut  and  equipment  you  work 
with.  No  obligation.  Send  coupon  in  envelope 
or  paste  on  postal  card  NOW!  G.I.  Approved. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  MEAT  CUTTING,  INC. 

Dept.  A-63  Toledo  4,  Ohio 


■  National  School  of  Meat  Cutting,  Inc. 

■  Dept.  A-63,  Toledo  4,  Ohio 

I  Send  me  your  FREE  School  catalog  on  National 

I  Training  at  Toledo  in  Meat  Cutting,  Meat  Merchan- 

!  dising  and  Self  Service  Meats.  No  obligation.  No 

I  salesman  will  call.  Approved  for  Korean  Veterans 


Name   Age. 

Address   

City  State  


£^1^.  BOAT  KITS 

as  $39  95  (freight 
included).  Fiber- 
glass boat  cover- 
ing  kits,  marine 
supplies,  etc. 

TAFT  MARINE  WOODCRAFT  Free  folders. 

AL-1    636-39th  Ave.  N.E.,  Minneapolis  21,  Minn,  h 


MAKE  BIG  MONEY  AT  HOME! 


SIBLE  REWEAVING 


Pays  up  to  $10  in  an  Hour ! 

'Make  motb  holes,  cigarette  bums, 
tear*,  rips,  DISAPPEAK  from  all  fab- 
Llttle- known  craft  pays  extra  spare- 
time  profits  at  home.  Earn  while  you  learn. 
WHITE  TODAY  for  exciting  details  Fit  EE  1 
FABRICON,  8342  S.  Prairie  Ave. 
Dept.  511    •  CHICAGO  19,  ILL. 


Will  1 956  Be  the  Year 
That  Changes  the  World? 


Send  notices  to:  Outfit  Reunions,  The 
American  Legion  Magazine,  720  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  19,  New  York. 

Reunion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated. 
For  particulars,  write  person  whose  address 
is  given. 


Army 

4th  Armored  Div— (June)  Anthonv  J.  Passanante, 
P.O.  Box  42.  Kearney.  N.J. 

30th  Dh-(July)  John  P.  Carbin.  P.O.  Box  B, 
Bergen  Station.  Jersey  C'itv,  N.J. 

121st  OM  Co  tear)  and  103rd  QM  Reg't,  Co  D- 
(June)  Harold  C.  Casper.  685  State  Street.  Ham- 
burg. Pa. 

125th  FA  Bn-(Feb.)  Gordon  F.  Brooks.  104  Provi- 
dence Bldg.,  Duluth.  Minn. 

307th  Inf.  Co  M  (WWl)-(Mar.)  Henry  H.  Ringen, 
85  Vermilyea  Ave..  New  York  34.  N.Y. 

339th  RCT-(Sept.)  Charles  C.  Isely.  Jr..  P.O.  Box 
396,  Columbia,  Mo. 

406th  AAA  Gun  Bn-367th  Combat  Engrs— (July) 
Norman  F.  Hedglin.  128  E.  Pine  St..  Dunmore 
12.  Pa. 

479th  Amphih  Truck  Co-(July)  Marvin  Kinman, 

408  Locust  St..  Erlanger,  Ky. 
508th  Engr  Light  Pontoon  Co.  (WW2)  -  (Aug.) 

Maurice  W.  Sipe.  226  N.  Pine  St..  York,  Pa. 
746th  Ry  Operating  Bn,  Co  C-(June)  E.  H.  Pate, 

Jr..  Box  463,  Hamlet,  N.C. 
Amerieal  Div— (Jan.)  Thomas  McQuade,  30  Sunny 

Plain  Ave.,  Weymouth,  Mass. 

Navy 

17th  Seabees— (Aug.)  Kent  King,  Box  117.  Peru, 
Nebr. 

Coast  Guardsmen  who  served  on  the  CSS  Adm 

W.  L.  Capps-IAug.)  Al  Somma,    10  Webster 
Ave.,  Staten  Island  1.  N.Y. 
CSS  South  Dakota  (WWl)-(Apr.)  Carl  Haggland, 
2519  NE.  59th  Ave.,  Portland  13,  Oreg. 

Air 

30th  Air  Depot  Group— (Aug.)  Charles  Poynter. 

2223  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
306th  Bomb  Group— (June)  Matthew  Argento,  320 

E.  109th  St..  New  York,  N.Y. 
Alius  Army  Air  Field  Alumni  Ass'n— (June)  R  J 

Stamberger,  23  Inwood  Road.  Essex  Fells,  N.J. 


A  strange  man  in  Los  Angeles,  known 
as  "The  Voice  of  Two  Worlds,"  is 
offering,  free  of  charge  to  the  public, 
an  astounding  64  page  booklet  analyz- 
ing famous  world  prophecies  covering 
these  times.  It  shows  that  four  of  the 
greatest  phophecies  could  not  come  true 
until  the  present  time.  But  now  they  can. 
and  the  years  that  change  the  world  are 
at  hand.  Great  dangers  but  still  greater 
opportunities,  confront  forward  looking 
people  in  1956. 

"The  Voice  of  Two  Worlds,"  a  well 
known  explorer  and  geographer,  tells  of 
a  remarkable  system  that  often  leads  to 
almost  unbelievable  improvement  in 
power  of  mind,  achievement  of  brilliant 
business  and  professional  success  and 
new  happiness.  Others  tell  of  increased 
bodily  strength,  magnetic  personality, 
courage  and  poise. 

These  strange  methods  were  found 
in  far-off  and  mysterious  Tibet,  often 
called  t  lie  land  of  miracles  by  the  few 
travelers  permitted  to  visit  it.  He  dis- 
closes how  he  learned  rare  wisdom  and 
long  hidden  practices,  closely  guarded 
for  three  thousand  years  by  the  sages, 
which  enabled  many  to  perform  amazing 
feats.  He  maintains  that  these  immense 


powers  are  latent  in  all  of  us,  and  that 
methods  for  using  them  are  now  simpli- 
fied so  that  they  can  be  used  by  almost 
any  person  with  ordinary  intelligence. 

The  64  page  booklet  he  is  now  offering 
free  to  the  public  gives  guidance  for 
those  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  momentous  days  ahead.  It  gi\i< 
details  of  what  to  expect,  and  when.  Its 
title  is  "Beware  of  These  Days!" 

The  book  formerly  sold  for  a  dollar, 
bill  as  long  as  the  present  supply  last>. 
it  is  offered  free  to  readers  ol  this 
notice.  This  liberal  offer  is  made  be- 
cause he  expects  that  many  readers  will 
later  become  interested  in  the  entire 
system  of  mind  power  he  learned  in  the 
Far  East  and  which  is  now  ready  to  In- 
disclosed  to  (he  Western  world. 

For  your  free  copy  of  the  astonishing 
prophecies  covering  these  momentous 
times,  as  revealed  in  this  64  page  book, 
address  the  Institute  of  Mentalphysics, 
213   South   Hobart   Blvd.,   Dept.  T-271 

Los  Angeles  4,  Calif.  Send  n<  ney. 

Just  your  name  and  address  on  a  po.si- 
card  or  in  an  envelope  will  do.  No  obli- 
gation. Readers  are  urged  to  write 
promptly,  as  only  a  limited  number  ol 
the  free  books  have  been  printed. 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 
NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS 
OCTOBER  31,  19.55 


ASSETS 

Cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit  ...$  447,134.:i8 

Receivables    396,418.20 

Inventories    444,(iH4.02 

Invested  Funds    760,091.91 

Permanent  Trusts: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Fund  $  257,373.35 

Employees'  Retirement 

Trust  Fund  ....   1.922,201  .07  2,179,034.42 

Real  Estate   973,972.65 

Furniture  and  Fixtures. 

less  Depreciation    24O.300.90 

Deferred  Charges    92.3S1.04 

$5,534,627.52 

LIABILITIES,  DEFERRED  REVENUE 
AND  NET  WORTH 

Current  Liabilities   $  387,955.27 

Funds  restricted  as  to  use   42.525.08 

Deferred  Income   1,232,826.93 

Permanent  Trusts: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Fund  $  257,373.35 

Employees'  Retirement 

Trust  Fund  ....  1.922.201 .07  2,179,634,42 
Net  Worth: 

Restricted  Capital: 

Reserve  Fund...?  23,852.30 
Restricted  Fund.  18.684.11 
Reserve  for  construction. 

Wash.  Bldg   973,972.65 

Real  Estate   27,545.04 

Reserve  for  Reha- 
bilitation   422,240.47 

Reserve  for  Child 

Welfare   36,050.79 

$1,502,951.36 

Unrestricted  Capital: 
Excess  of  Income 

over  Expense.  .  .      1S8. 734,46  1.091.6S5.S2 
85.534.ii27.52 
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It  is  easy  to  light  a  fire  at  home,  in  your 
fireplace  or  outdoors,  with  a  tube-packaged 
product  called  FYR  PAK,  made  by  Hibbil, 
Inc.,  Stonington,  Conn.  This  is  a  jelly 
whose  basic  component  is  a  highly  refined 
hydrocarbon  liquid  solidified  with  a 
patented  ingredient.  Squeezed  on  wood  or 
charcoal  it  gets  the  fire  going  quickly,  with 
no  danger  of  backflash  or  explosion.  The 
price  is  89«'-  for  a  tube  with  enough  jelly 
for  25  fires. 


To  clean  upholstery,  rugs,  cars,  etc.,  a 
new  sponge  called  CHEM-O-CEL  has  a  cleaner 
baked  right  in  the  sponge  so  you  merely 
soak  it  in  water  and  go  to  work.  Each 
sponge  makes  six  quarts  of  solution,  suffi- 
cient for  a  9  by  12  rug  or  an  equivalent 
amount  of  upholstery.  The  cleaning  agent 
w  ill  not  damage  the  most  delicate  fabric. 
Made  by  Brooklyn  Products,  Inc.,  Brook- 
lyn, Mich.,  Chcm-O-Ccl  sells  for  59^  or 
two  for  a  dollar. 


You  can  give  windows  a  perfect  frosted 
glass  effect  with  a  new  spray  called  SAPOLIN 


GIASS  FROSTING,  made  by  Sapolin  Paints,  Inc., 
229  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  17.  Packed 
in  an  aerosol  container,  the  glass  frosting 
is  easily  applied  and  can  be  removed  if 
necessary.  The  price  is  $2.00. 


A  new*  wrinkle  in  a  sportsman's  telescope 
is  announced  by  Bausch  &  Lomb,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  This  instrument,  the 
BALSCOPE  SR.,  has  a  3-lens  turret  which  gives 
you  a  choice  of  powers  from  15  to  60. 
Turning  the  turret  brings  the  power  of 
your  choice  into  action.  The  basic  unit  is 
$95.00;  complete  with  turret  adapter  and 
three  eyepieces  it  is  SI 84.95. 


An  unusual  razor  blade  sharpener,  im- 
ported from  Western  Germany,  is  being 
offered  by  STROPAX,  941  E.  49th  St.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  Two  twisted  rods  rotate  leather 
wheels  which  strop  the  blade  as  they  move 
along  its  edges.  The  price  is  $2.00. 


No  clothespins  are  needed  with  a  new 
line  that  is  almost  automatic.  Called  the 
PIN-O-MATIC  CLOTHESLINE,  it  is  made  of  twin 
vinyl-covered  steel  lines  which  are  opened 
and  closed  by  an  unbreakable  spreader. 
Clothes  can't  blow  off,  even  in  a  gale,  and 
it  can't  corrode.  It  costs  $3.98  for  30  feet, 
$6.98  for  50  feet,  and  $12.98  for  100  feet 
including  pulleys,  from  Drake  America 
Corp.,  20  E.  50th  St.,  New  York  City  22. 

A  sampling  of  items  which  are  in  process  of 
development  or  are  coming  on  the  market. 


JAPAN'S  NEW  OFFENSIVE 

 (Continued  from  page  75 ) 

will  have  to  get  out  of  Japan  or  pay  on 
what  you  earn  in  Tokyo  as  well  as 
what  your  firm  back  home  in  New 
York  or  Hollywood  puts  into  the  bank 
for  you.  You'll  have  to  pay  this  al- 
though you  already  will  be  paying  in- 
come tax  on  your  American  salary  to 
the  U.S.  Government. 

This  will  serve  two  purposes.  It  will 
progressively  drive  U.S.  businessmen 
out  of  Japan,  and  it  will  stuff  the 
Japanese  treasury  which  suffers  because 
virtually  every  Japanese  businessman 
chisels  on  his  income.  The  Nipponese 
executive  may  draw  $50  a  week— and 
live  like  an  ancient  war  lord  because  his 
firm  provides  him  with  a  home,  a  car, 
out-of-pocket  expenses,  food,  club  dues, 
and  even  the  soothing  company  of 
Geisha  girls. 

While  in  Tokyo,  I  heard  a  tape  re- 
cording of  a  Japanese  English-language 
broadcast  shortwaved  to  the  WTest 
Coast  of  North  America  by  Mazaaki 
Tomonitsu,  editorial  writer  for  Nihon 
Keizai. 

"Today's  foreign  residents  of  Japan 
receive  special  privileges  and  are  pay- 
ing less  [taxes]  than  they  would  be 
obliged  to  pay  if  they  were  Japanese 
nationals,"  Tomonitsu  virtually  snarled. 

"This  privilege  dates  back  to  the 
time  of  the  Allied  Occupation  of  Japan 
and  has  been  continued  since  Japan's 
independence  because  the  Japanese 
Government  did  not  wish  to  enforce 
a  too-sudden  change.  The  privilege 
ends  this  year.  There  should  be  no 
complaint  because  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment is  not  going  to  extend  favor- 
able treatment  to  the  foreigners;  foreign 
nationals  will  only  be  treated  the  same 
as  the  Japanese. .  .  ." 

What  the  gentleman  appears  to  be 
saying,  in  effect,  is:  The  war  is  over. 
Get  out— even  you  who  are  here  with 
the  occupation  forces  or  who  helped  us 
survive  by  building  factories  and  em- 
ploying us  when  we  needed  it. 

There  is  no  note  of  humility.  There 
is  no  feeling  of  guilt.  There  is  only  a 
feeling  that  a  war  was  lost  and  now 
Japan  must  resurge  and  not  lose  the 
next. 

This  attitude  seems  to  prevail  against 
our  military  as  w  ell.  You  hear  the  GI's 
sneered  at,  reviled,  and  called  importers 
of  crime,  rape,  hooliganism,  and  actual 
lynching  of  Nipponese. 

Japanese  writers,  intellectuals,  and 
the  coffeehouse  denizens  who  sit  by  the 
hour  under  pictures  of  Mao  Tse-tung 
and  Karl  Marx  have  accused  our  men 
of  loading  Nippon  with  vice  dens. 

I  saw  these  vice  dens  firsthand.  The 
hard-working,  underpaid  Japanese  na- 
tional narcotics  police  took  me  on  a 
raid  of  the  Yokohama  districts. 
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I'll  never  forget  my  genial  friend  and 
protector,  Air.  Hosokawa,  with  his  .38 
strapped  to  his  side.  Nor  Mr.  Naga- 
hama  and  the  chief,  Mr.  Ichikawa,  who 
approved  my  going  along.  Some  of 
them  had  worked  the  entire  night  be- 
fore and  kept  going  to  beat  down  the 
narcotics  pushers.  Hosokawa,  27  years 
old,  working  with  our  own  U.S.  Army 
C.I.D.,  received  all  of  $35  a  month.  The 
11-man  squad  1  joined  was  part  of  a 
staff  of  250  which  had  to  cover  all  of 
Japan. 

We  moved  in  quietly  on  the  particu- 
lar house  and  made  arrests.  The  vice 


'Our  new  incentive  is  based  on 
OR  ELSE.'" 


AMERICAN   111. ION    MAI ;  A  /  INK 


dens  are  run  by  Koreans,  and  could  be 
wiped  out  if  the  Japanese  Government 
appropriated  a  few  more  dollars. 

Later  I  went  into  the  Yoshiwara  dis- 
trict in  Tokyo.  There  I  found  houses 
not  only  predating  the  Gl's,  who  were 
not  permitted  into  the  area,  but  even 
predating  Admiral  Perry.  1  learned  that 
these  gaily  kimonoed  girls  standing  on 
display  before  each  house  are  part  of 
the  500,000  Japanese  prostitutes.  One 
out  of  every  ten  working  women  earns 
her  living  selling  herself. 

Furthermore,  I  was  there  in  front  of 
the  Japanese  Diet  (Congress)  when  in- 
dignant, respectable  women  demon- 
strated for  the  passage  of  an  anti-prosti- 
tution bill— which  was  shelved  for  the 
fourth  time  in  the  past  eight  years.  The 
Democratic  Party  of  Japan  officially 
adopted  a  resolution  against  passage  of 
the  anti-brothel  bill.  This  party  was 
supported  by  the  Liberal  Party  (neither 
of  these  should  be  compared  with  par- 
ties of  similar  names  in  the  U.S.A.), 
and  the  proposal  never  got  out  of  the 
committee  room  despite  the  demon- 
stration of  hundreds  who  packed  the 
hearing. 

So  the  Japanese  have  nobody  but 


Build  your  own  home  and  save 
the  builders'  profit  —  plus  savings 
in  lumber  and  labor  with  Sterling 
Ready  •  Cut  •  Homes.  Anyone  can 
assemble  with  simple,  easy  to 
follow   plans   furnished.  Every 


ORDER  NOW 

SAVE  UP  TO 


house  complete  with  all  lumber, 
roofing,  nails,  glass,  hardware, 
paint,  doors  and  windows,  marked 
ready  to  erect.  Freight  paid. 
Complete  building  plans  ready  for 
filing  at  low  cost.  Sold  separately 
if  desired.   Write  today! 


INTERNATIONAL  MILL  AND  TIMBER  CO. 
DEPT.  AL-16  BAY  CITY,  MICHIGAN 


PRICED  FROM 

$2150  up 

Five  Eosy 

 Payment  Plans 

Send  25c  for  NEW 
COLOR  CATALOG 


Now  She  Shops 
"Cash  And  Carry" 

Without  Painful  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular  aches  and 
pains  may  come  on  with  over-exertion,  emotional  up- 
sets or  day  to  day  stress  and  strain.  And  folks  who 
eat  and  drink  unwisely  sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder 
irritation...  with  that  restless,  uncomfortablefeeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan's  Pills  often  help  by  their 
pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  effect  to  ease 
bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild  diuretic  action 
through  the  kidneys— tending  to  increase  the  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable. .. with  restless,  sleepless  nights... 
don't  wait . . .  try  Doan's  Pills .. .  get  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60  years.  Get 
Doan's  Pills  today! 


GIANT  BALLOONS— 49c 


H  They're   really   BIG    —  surplus 
U  U.S.  Govt,   (new  overage)  Neo- 
i  prene  weather,  target  balloons. 
-  GREAT  FUN  in  the  backyard:  at 
parties,    picnics,    dances,  fairs. 
TERRIFIC    for   high   school  and 
»_  <<>]loj?e  PROMS.  They  attract  BIG 
jffl  crowds    to    business  openings, 
.'ic  events,  conventions,  exhl- 
ions.     trade     shows.  ORDER 
TODAY!    Approx.    in  Hated  sizes: 
ft.  dia.,  49c  — 5  ft.  dia.,  99c 
10   ft.   dia.,   S  1.59 
f'oMage  paid  on  prepaid  orders. 

i  Calif,  residents  please  add  sales  tax 
VOLUME  SALES  CO.,  War  Assets  Div. 

Dept.  L-156,  3930  Sunset  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  29,  Calif. 


MEN  OVER  40! 


ENERGY!  VIlftLITY 

tWt  back  in  JMays! 


your 


money 


Do  you  feel  run-down  on  the  job  or  at  home? 
Muscle  tone  gone?  Nervous?  Don't  let  it  get  you 
down!  Whether  it  is  due  to  a  sub-clinical  defi- 
ciency or  the  lack  of  rich  red  blood,  science 
has  the  answer  for  BOTH!  Fortify  yourdiet! 
Dr.  Burkard  M.D.  gives  you  miraculous  VITER0NE 
capsules  (crystalline  B12.  plus  vital  nutritive 
elements)  used  by  thousands  of  satisfied  men 
all  over  the  WORLD.  Yours  to  try  for  less  than 
they  ever  cost  before! 

Rushed  in  confidential  wrapper. 


SPECIAL  OFFER! 


1 


SO  Caps         ■  (orSC# 

«e  ^Wni»«  $6.95 


MONEY  BACK  IF  HOT  DELIGHTED 

Send  $5  for  the  combination  NOW! 
CashD      M.O.  □      Check  □      C.0.0.  □ 
I  prefer  100  VITER0NE  capsules  at  »  □ 

DR.  BURKARD  LABORATORIES  •  Lab.  AL 13 

3006  Olympic  Station,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 


40  ACRE  GOVERNMENT 
OIL  LEASES-$100 

You  do  no  drilling,  pay  no  taxes,  may  realize  a 
king-size  profit  without  ever  leaving  home.  Write 
for  free  map  and  literature. 

American  Oil  Scouts,  Dept.  I,  7321  Beverly  Blvd. 
Los  Angeles  36,  Calif. 


New  World  Trade  Boom  Offers 
Big  Profit  Opportunity  to  Ambi- 
tious Men  and  Women.  Learn  how 
to  import  thousands  of  products  * 
at  low  foreign  prices  for  buyers 
in  your  locality  at  high  U.  S. 
prices-operate  a  worldwide  mail-  ) 
order  Import-Export  business 
from  your  home.  START  WITHOUT 
CAPITA1  or  previous  experience.  Training  includes  ' 
shipment  to  you  of  many  sample  imports  from  'round  the  world. 
Opportunity  world  travel.  Save  on  personal  purchases  of  Clothes, 
Tools,  Gems,  Watches,  Cameras,  etc.  HERE'S  PROOF  ...  an  import 
from  overseas  SENT  AT  OUR  COST.  Mail  this  ad  with  25c"  (coin)  and 
we'll  rush  you  this  $2  Melson  Automatic  cigarette  lighter  to  convince 
you  of  tremendous  profits.  Send  for  your  lighter  and  full  details 
showing  how  to  learn  World  Trade  secrets  to  put  you  on  road  to 
your  own  Profitable  Home  Business.  (No  lighter  without  this  ad- 
only  one  to  a  person.)  You  can  get  details  alone  FREE,  but  the 
lighter  is  actual  proof  of  import  values.  Either  way,  WRITE  TODAY! 
MEUINGER  COMPANY,  Dept.  F301 ,  1717  Westwood,  Lot  Angeles  24,  Calif. 

"MY  GREY  HAIR  IS  A  NATURAL  LOOKING  COLOR  AGAIN" 
says  Jan  Garber, 
Idol  of  the  Airlanes 

"TOP  SECRET  gives  my  grey 
hair  a  natural  looking  color!" 
says  famous  dance  band  lead- 
er Jan  Garber.  "I  noticed 
results  after  just  a  few  appli- 
cations. And  TOP  SECRET  is 
easy  to  use  —  doesn't  stain 
hands  or  scalp.  TOP  SECRET 
is  the  only  hair  dressing  I  use." 

A  FAVORITE  OF  THE  STARS 

TOP  SECRF.T  lias  been  a  favorite  ' 
famous  personalities  for  years.  Exclusive 
formula  imparts  a  natural  looking  color 
to  grey  or  faded  hair.  Does  not  streak 
or  Injure  liair:  does  not  wash  out.  Send 
S5.00  (Fed.  Tax  Incl.)  for  6  oz.  bottle. 
Postpaid.  No  COD's.  please.  Money  back 
if    you're    not    delighted    with  results. 

ALBIN  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Room   14.   1401-61  W.  8th  St. 
Los  Angeles  17,  Calif. 


Ith 


START  A 
BUSINESS 


this 
Quick  Way 


I  have  taken  in 
1  00  mowers  in 
5  weeks  since  I 
got  my  Foley", 
soys  George  C. 
Wise. 


FOLEY  LAWN  MOWER  SHARPENER 

Start  In  spare  time  and  make  a  quick  CASH  PROFIT. 
The  Foley  handles  up  to  3  or  4  mowers  per  hour  — 
prices  run  $1.50  to  $3.00  for  hand  mowers.  S5.00  to 
■8.00  for  power  mowers.  You  make  9!lfn  profit! 
CDCE  Drtrtl/  VALUABLE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  shows 
rlttt  DUUIt  how  to  sharpen  power  mowers.  Foley 
prices  are  Low  —  easy  payments  available.  FREE  PLAN 
tells  how  to  start.  Write  today  —  no  salesman  will  call. 

FOLEY  MFG.  CO.,  103-6    Foley  Bldg.,  Mpl».  18,  Minn. 
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themselves  to  blame  for  whatever 
breakdow  n  of  morals  they  find. 

They  not  only  feud  with  our  GI's 
but  with  our  military  authorities  as 
well.  This  feud  may  yet  cause  us  to  use 
arms  against  some  Japanese.  It  began 
not  too  long  ago  w  hen  our  command 
decided  to  consolidate  many  of  our 
airfields  into  five  bases. 

To  do  this,  we  planned  to  enlarge 
these  five  flying  fields— and  extend  the 
runways  for  jets.  For  some  time  now 
we  have  been  trying  to  survey  the 
ground  at  Tachikawa  Air  Base  near 
Tokyo— which,  by  the  way,  is  sur- 
rounded by  brutal  "sin  towns"  that  the 
Japanese  could  wipe  out  if  they  chose. 

M'c  need  just  a  few  acres  to  expand 
this  base  and  pull  in  our  airmen  from 
outlying  fields.  Several  times  now  the 
local  gentry  have  pulled  sitdown  strikes 
and  have  physically  driven  off  our  sur- 
veyors. Many  of  these  strikes  and  much 
of  this  "passive  resistance"  is  provoked 
by  committees  launched  by  communist- 
controlled  unions  or  by  the  Communist 
and  leftwing  Socialist  Parties  them- 
selves. 

Recently  there  w  as  an  anti-U.S.  dem- 
onstration in  protest  against  our  devel- 
opment of  these  larger  airbases.  This 
rally  swiftly  turned  into  w  hat  is  now 
know  n  as  "the  bloody  Sunakawa  riot," 
which  received  worldwide  news  cover- 
age including  pictures.  "What  the  public 
w  asn't  told  was  that  the  demonstration 
was  carefully  planned  by  a  Japanese 
labor  leader  named  Ishiguro,  chief  of 
the  Youth  and  Women's  Section  of 
Sohyo,  the  predominantly  pro-commu- 
nist Japanese  labor  federation. 

The  Japanese  intelligence  officers 
know  Ishiguro  as  the  head  of  the  com- 
munist-infiltrated Youth  Action  Squad, 
also  a  part  of  the  Sohyo.  After  this  riot, 
the  Japanese  evening  papers  were 
heavily  loaded  with  photographs  of 
demonstrators  being  clubbed  by  Japa- 
nese police  and  women  weeping— and 
Uncle  Sam  got  the  blame. 

It  seems  to  me  more  than  a  coinci- 
dence that  shortly  before  the  unfortu- 
nate Sunakawa  disturbance  the  Japa- 
nese labor  federation  made  public  a 
four-point  program  called  "The  Au- 
tumn Offensive"  which  included  a 
pledge  for  the  vigorous  increase  of 
Sohyo's  anti-U.S.  airbase  program.  This 
was  announced  by  the  new  secretary 
general  of  the  Japanese  labor  move- 
ment, Mr.  twai. 

Within  a  week,  the  union's  Youth 
Action  Squads  w  ere  on  the  move,  espe- 
cially at  Sunakawa. 

Every  time  one  of  these  incidents 
occurs  the  Japanese  press  plays  it  up 
as  virtual  warfare  between  the  local 
people  and  the  U.S.  Army.  Needless  to 
say,  hatred  for  us  spreads  as  the  popu- 
lace unfortunately  gets  the  impression 
that  we  are  trying  to  drive  families  off 


the  land  they  have  held  for  centuries. 

Not  too  long  ago  w  e  needed  a  firing 
range  on  which  our  artillery  could 
practice.  Some  Japanese  officials  told 
our  military  to  use  the  vicinity  of 
Mount  Fuji.  We  did.  We  began  lob- 
bing shells  into  the  nearby  terrain  and 
mountainside.  There  was  an  uproar. 
Not  until  this  furor  broke  out  did  our 
military  fully  realize  that  Mount  Fuji  is 
a  sacred  site  worshiped  almost  religious- 
ly by  the  Japanese  people. 

There  we  w  ere  hacking  it  with  high- 
powered  shells.  We  were  positioned,  as 
they  say  on  Broadway. 

Another  such  unpleasantness  occurred 


"I  tried  a  drop  behind  each  ear  and  all  he 
said  was,  'What  died?'" 
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when  the  leftwing  press  suddenly  be- 
gan screaming  that  we  were  breaking 
our  treaty  agreement  by  sending  rocket 
launchers  and  long-range  rocket  bom- 
bardment equipment  to  Japan.  Prime 
Minister  Ichiro  Hatoyanta,  rushing  for 
the  political  bomb  shelters,  cried  out 
that  he  had  not  been  informed  and  that 
it  was  all  news  to  him.  For  a  while  it 
appeared  that  the  U.S.  Far  East  Com- 
mand was  doublecrossing  the  Japanese 
Government. 

Then  quietly,  on  July  30,  the  N  ice 
Foreign  Minister,  Sunao  Sonoda,  ad- 
mitted that  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office 
had  been  advised  by  the  U.S.  Command 
—  last  March  —  that  rocker  launchers 
would  be  sent  to  Japan.  This  was  the 
"Honest  John"  rocket  battery.  Appro- 
priately named  in  this  case. 

But  the  Japanese  Government  rushed 
to  assure  the  local  critics  of  the  U.S. 
that  these  rockets  would  not  be 
equipped  with  atomic-bomb  heads  nor 
would  atomic  cannon  be  moved  to 
Japan  from  Okinawa.  Just  why  the 
Japanese  should  object  to  being  so  w  ell 
guarded  against  the  communist  enemy, 
no  one  explained. 


Perhaps  a  clue  to  the  reason  came  a 
few  days  earlier,  on  July  26.  Prime 
Minister  Hatovama  was  being  queried 
by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  Upper  House  of  the  Diet. 

When  the  question  of  relations  with 
Russia  came  up,  he  burst  into  tears, 
saj  ing,  "I  must  restore  normal  relations 
with  Soviet  Russia." 

In  this  he  will  have  the  support  of 
many  government  officials.  His  own 
"FBI"  can  tell  him  that.  Goichiro  Fujii, 
director  of  the  Public  Security  Investi- 
gation Bureau,  Japan's  FBI,  reported 
terrific  communist  infiltrations  of  gov  - 
ernment offices. 

"The  Justice  Ministry  alone  counts 
28  Communist  Party  card-holding  mem- 
bers, and  that's  few  compared  to  some 
other  offices,"  Mr.  Fujii  revealed  here 
last  July  16. 

Mr.  Fujii  said  that  the  communists' 
assignment  was  to  alienate  the  Japa- 
nese from  the  United  States. 

Apparently  they  are  succeeding. 
There  has  been  no  purge  of  the  commu- 
nists from  the  Government,  although 
Mr.  Fujii  has  reported  this  infiltration 
to  the  Prime  Minister. 

There  has  been  little  effort  by  the 
Government  to  counter  the  brutal  anti- 
U.S.  propaganda  being  circulated  in 
the  schools  by  the  communist-con- 
trolled Teachers  Federation  whose 
500,000  instructors  arc  now  filling  the 
minds  of  young  Japan  with  hate. 

There  has  been  no  effort  to  tone 
down  the  violent  motion  picture  propa- 
ganda against  us. 

There  has  been  only  quiet  encourage- 
ment of  the  attacks  on  us  and  quiet 
dealings  with  the  Soviet  Chinese  and 
the  Russians.  There  has  been  a  consist- 
ent effort  to  exploit  our  need  to  keep 
strong  bases  in  Japan.  Visitors,  includ- 
ing myself,  have  been  told  in  Tokyo's 
businessmen's  club  that,  in  effect,  we 
hav  e  no  choice  but  to  permit  Japanese 
businessmen  to  dump  their  cheap-labor 
products  into  the  U.S.  The  insinuation 
is  that  they  can  always  turn  to  Red 
China  ami  Russia. 

Slowlj  but  methodically  the  Japa- 
nese sun  is  rising  again.  Certain  groups 
are  playing  one  power  off  against  an- 
other, eliminating  those  foreigners  they 
don't  need  and  coddling  those  they  be- 
lieve can  bring  them  the  sinews  of  a 
new  and  powerful  nation. 

That  nation  is  reviving  and  is  being 
peopled  by  a  new  generation.  The 
children  who  were  of  15  years  of  age 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II  are  now 
25.  In  another  decade,  they  w  ill  begin 
to  rule  Japan  with  their  votes  and  their 
leadership. 

Unless  someone  reaches  them  soon, 
they  will  grow  up  hating  America.  We 
will  have  lost  a  friend.  \\'c  will  have 
re-made  an  enemy. 

THE  END 
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PRO  BASKETBALL?  'IT'S  ALMOST  TOO  GOOD  TO  BE  TRUE!' 


■  (Continued  from  /wi;c'  19)- 


wide  open  style  of  basketball,  found 
in  our  league  cannot  be  exploited  suc- 
cessfully against  a  zone  defense.  (The 
colleges  still  have  not  legislated  the  zone 
out  of  their  game.) 

Our  progress  w  asn't  as  simple  as  I've 
made  it  sound.  There  were  all  sorts  of 
quirks.  For  instance,  in  one  of  our  early 
rules  changes  we  invoked  the  jump  ball 
after  a  foul  had  been  shot  and  made, 
the  theory  being  that  it  would  give  the 
team  fouled  a  chance  to  get  the  ball 
back.  Then  we  found  the  big  guys  foul- 
ing the  little  guys  in  the  closing  min- 
utes of  the  game  to  insure  possession 
of  the  ball  on  the  jump.  The  remedy 
for  this  was  for  the  man  fouled  to  jump 
against  his  natural  opponent,  meaning 
the  man  he  had  been  playing  against. 
Size  to  size  in  other  words.  And  so  we 
kept  plugging  for  anything  which 
w  ould  bring  teams  closer  together  and 
speed  up  the  play. 

There  have  been  three  all-important 
legislative  changes  made  by  the  BAA. 
The  big  one  is  the  24-second  rule, 
which  not  only  speeded  up  the  game 
but  brought  with  this  acceleration  a 
full  measure  of  suspense  for  the  spec- 
tator. 

As  those  precious  seconds  tick  away 
on  the  square  electric  clocks  at  the 
corners  of  our  courts,  the  fans  suddenly 
become  participants  in  the  play.  They 
know  that  the  shot  must  be  taken  with- 
in the  prescribed  24  seconds,  and  thus 
they  are  pulled  into  the  drama  by  the 
pressing  element  of  time. 

I'd  say  the  24-second  rule  was  as 
drastic  a  change  as  the  elimination  of 
the  center  jump  or  professional  foot- 
ball's move  which  allowed  the  passer 
to  throw  from  anywhere  up  to  the  line 
of  scrimmage. 

The  time  limit  was  first  used  in  an 
experimental  intrasquad  game  by  the 
Syracuse  Nats.  We  settled  on  24  sec- 
onds as  the  time  limit  for  a  shot  be- 
cause, in  the  opinion  of  all,  this  gave  a 
team  ample  time  to  work  its  pattern 
plays.  Even  if  they  misfired,  the  se- 
quence could  be  run  over  again  with 
still  time  to  get  off  a  shot. 

As  good  a  rule  as  it  has  proved,  its 
effect  on  the  game  would  have  been 
negligible  had  not  the  old  foul-trading 
bugaboo  been  eliminated  by  other  leg- 
islation. This  brings  us  to  the  second 
important  rules  change— the  establish- 
ment of  six  fouls  per  team  in  each 
quarter  as  a  maximum.  Over  that  the 
penalty  is  severe  because  the  team 
fouled  receives  two  free  throws.  If  the 
foul  takes  place  in  the  act  of  shooting 
or  in  backcourt,  the  player  fouled  gets 
an  additional,  or  bonus,  shot  and  thus 
a  chance  of  making  two-of-thrce  in  case 


he  has  missed  one  of  his  first  tw  o  pen- 
alty tries. 

I'll  have  to  go  back  a  moment  in 
order  to  show  you  what  the  foul-trad- 
ing practice  w  as  doing  to  the  sport.  In 
the  final  minutes  our  games  were  de- 
generating into  nothing  but  foul  shoot- 
ing contests.  The  team  trailing  would 
foul  deliberately,  giving  up  a  point  in 
exchange  for  the  ball  which  it  got  out 
of  bounds  after  the  foul.  The  team 
ahead,  having  scored  the  penalty  point, 
would  foul  right  back  on  the  same 
theory  that  possession  was  all-important 
at  this  late  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

We  changed  the  foul  lane  width 
from  six  to  12  feet,  and  opened  up  the 
game  still  more.  This  eliminated  the 
traffic  jams  under  the  baskets;  stimu- 
lated planned  attacks,  with  smooth  ball- 
handling  and  clever  passing;  and  cut 
down  on  the  helter-skelter  brand  of 
play  which  only  could  breed  fouling. 
Clubs  with  king-sized  centers,  like 
Minneapolis  with  its  fabulous  George 
Mikan,  naturally  opposed  this  move  be- 
cause the  12-foot  lane  shifts  the  giant 
three  feet  farther  out  of  basket  range. 
But  the  rule  passed  anyway,  and  has 
proved  to  be  a  good  one.  The  colleges 
finally  have  gotten  around  to  adopting 
it  this  season. 

At  the  same  time  we  instituted  legis- 
lation which  gave  the  defensive  team 
the  inside  post  positions  (nearest  the 
basket)  on  foul  shots— another  step  to- 
ward streamlining.  Thus,  the  team  be- 
hind received  a  little  extra  edge  for  a 
comeback.  The  colleges  still  are  stick- 
ing, or  are  stuck,  with  the  alternate  po- 
sition rule. 

Progress  toward  the  promised  land 
has  been  amazingly  rapid  since  that 
night  when  the  first  BAA  game  was 
played  in  Boston  and  one  of  the  glass 
backboards  exploded  during  pregame 
practice.  There  was  a  one-hour  delay 
while  a  new  backboard  was  sent  for  and 
installed.  But  the  fans  stuck  around,  not 
because  of  their  interest  in  the  newly 
minted  pro  league  but  because  they 
were  enjoying  themselves  laughing  at 
the  upstart  neophytes  trying  to  sell  the 
play-for-pay  sport  in  old  Boston  town. 
After  all,  staid  Bostonians  had  ignored 
professional  football  with  such  fervor 
that  George  Preston  Marshall  had  taken 
his  Redskins  and  fled  to  Washington. 

But  today  the  Boston  Celtics,  drawing 
on  New  England  college  talent,  such 
as  Cousy  of  Holy  Cross,  are  one  of  the 
league's  gilt-edged  franchises.  Cousy, 
of  course,  belonged  with  the  Celtics  as 
a  homebred  hoop  hero  of  that  locale, 
but  he  didn't  wind  up  in  a  Boston  uni- 
form by  accident.  Nor  did  the  Celtics 
outbid  the  other  teams.  In  the  BAA  we 
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operate  a  player  draft,  governed  by  ter- 
ritorial rights,  and  it  has  been  most 
successful. 

One  of  the  early  Ivy  League  aces  at- 
tracted to  our  league  was  Princeton's 
Bud  Palmer  who  had  a  great  career 
with  the  Knickerbockers.  Bones  Mc- 
Kinney,  of  North  Carolina;  Frankie 
Baumholtz,  of  Ohio  University;  Howie 
Dalmar,  of  Stanford;  and  Joe  Fulks,  of 
little  Murray  State  Teachers,  were  sen- 
sational in  the  BAA.  Fulks,  who  starred 
with  Philadelphia,  was  a  tremendous 
offensive  player  who  did  more  to 
glamorize  and  publicize  our  league  than 
any  other  player.  His  63  points  for  one 
game  never  has  been  topped  in  pro 
circles. 

Sometimes  I  rub  my  eyes  in  wonder. 
This  game  of  ours,  the  players,  and  the 
auditoriums  in  which  we  play  seem  al- 
most too  good  to  be  true.  Everything 
has  changed,  and  I'm  not  one  to  argue 
that  it  isn't  for  the  better.  The  contrast 
is  worth  looking  at  as  a  reminder  that 
the  good  old  days  weren't  necessarily 
so. 

Among  the  old  pros  I  was  a  monster 
at  six  foot  five.  Centers  ran  around  six 
two  and  six  three.  Most  of  our  games 
were  played  in  armories  or  in  buildiings 
whose  floors  had  been  freshly  waxed 
for  dancing,  the  dance  which  followed 
the  ball  game  being  the  piece-de-resist- 
ance  of  the  evening.  One  of  my  vivid- 
est  early  memories  is  of  the  trials  and 
tribulations  attendant  upon  learning 
how  to  keep  my  feet  under  me  on  a 
highly  polished  surface. 

We  never  played  in  two  arenas 
where  conditions  were  the  same.  In  the 
Eastern  League  the  courts  had  2x4 
uprights  on  which  chicken  wire  was 


strung  around  the  playing  area,  and 
that's  when  we  first  heard  basketball 
being  called  the  cage  game.  You  en- 
tered the  court  through  a  gate.  Baskets 
were  12  inches  from  the  backboard. 

In  the  New  York  State  League  it  was 
"the  net  game."  The  court  in  Schenec- 
tady, for  instance,  was  enclosed  by  cord 
nets  hooked  to  the  floor  and  running 
to  the  ceiling.  And  in  this  league  we 
had  no  backboards,  just  an  open  hook 
at  which  to  shoot.  The  play  was  rough 
and  it  was  virtually  continuous,  because 
you  could  play  the  ball  off  the  net.  It 
couldn't  go  out  of  bounds.  We  still 
strive  for  continuous  play,  but  not  that 
brand  of  mayhem. 

Talk  about  your  body  contact  in 
football  and  hockey.  You  should  have 
seen  us  driving  each  other  into  the  net, 
grabbing  handfuls  of  cord  and  forcing 
a  "held"  ball.  In  Brooklyn,  in  the  Met 
League,  the  seats  lined  the  court  and 
the  fans  who  sat  in  them  were  the  origi- 
nal, alltime,  rowdy  faithful  of  Flatbush. 
They  had  a  cute  trick  of  flicking  lighted 
cigarette  butts  into  the  faces  of  rival 
players  as  they  got  set  to  shoot  from 
the  side  lines.  As  you  can  imagine, 
Brooklyn  didn't  lose  many  games  at 
home. 

Whenever  I  walk  into  one  of  our 
spacious,  glittering,  modern  arenas  — 
particularly  the  spanking  new  audito- 
riums in  Rochester,  Fort  Wayne,  and 
Syracuse  —  I  invariably  remember  the 
bandboxes  in  which  we  used  to  play. 
Many  league  games  were  held  in  base- 
ments with  pillars  which  we'd  make 
use  of  to  set  up  screen  plays.  There 
were  hot  radiators  on  the  floors  and 
walls  to  roast  arms  and  legs.  Courts 
often  were  so  small  that  ground  rules 


had  to  be  prescribed.  Under  such  con- 
ditions you'd  be  allowed  to  bounce  the 
ball  once  and  then  shoot  or  pass.  More 
often  than  not  there  would  be  but  one 
basketball  for  the  pregame  warmup,  so 
the  other  team  would  have  to  wait  its 
turn.  And  the  practice  ball  usually  was 
old,  black,  and  swollen,  with  the  tube 
showing  through  the  lacing. 

The  good  players  in  those  days  some- 
times worked  in  as  many  as  four  leagues 
at  the  same  time.  I  did.  If  there  were 
conflicting  dates,  you'd  get  on  the 
phone  and  play  both  ends  against  the 
middle,  wrangling  the  best  offer.  You 
could  make  good  money,  but  it  was  a 
rat  race  all  the  way. 

The  best  of  us  averaged  about  a  dol- 
lar a  minute,  or  $40  per  game,  plus  ex- 
penses. We'd  meet  at  the  station  for 
out-of-town  trips,  and  you'd  never 
know  until  the  train  pulled  out  just 
who  your  teammates  would  be  for  that 
particular  game.  As  a  result  team  play 
suffered,  but  those  boys  were  among 
the  greatest  competitors  I've  ever 
known.  They  had  to  be.  Among  the 
players  I  used  to  meet  in  Grand  Cen- 
tral and  Penn  Station  were  Benny 
Borgeman,  Honey  Russell,  Elmer  Rip- 
ley, Joe  Brennan,  and  Roddy  Cooney, 
all  destined  to  hit  the  top  in  college 
coaching  circles;  Bucky  Harris,  of  base- 
ball fame;  Ray  Kennedy;  Dutch  Den- 
hert;  Dave  Wassmer;  Marty  Friedman; 
Barney  Sedran;  and  Eddie  White. 

We  had  no  coaches,  no  trainers,  and 
no  dressing  rooms.  One  towel  to  a  play- 
er—and you  used  one  half  to  w  ash  and 
the  other  half  to  dry.  Liniment  was  the 
cure-all  for  muscle  aches  and  sprains; 
whiskey  was  poured  on  cuts  and 
bruises.  Each  player  brought  a  friend 
with  him,  if  he  could,  to  hold  his  money 
and  valuables.  The  team  manager,  who 
doubled  as  coach  and  road  secretary, 
knew  little  about  basketball.  His  typi- 
cal, pregame  pep  talk  was  a  one-sen- 
tence speech  in  which  he  said,  "No 
foolin',  fellows,  we  gotta  win  this 
one  . . ." 

In  road  games  we  invariably  sent  one 
of  our  players  over  to  the  timer's  table 
to  check  on  the  enemy  timer  in  the 
closing  minutes.  Occasionally  the  fans 
would  lose  track  of  the  score;  it  was 
usually  kept  by  a  boy  on  a  black  board, 
and  he'd  fall  behind  in  his  addition. 

We  in  the  pro  game  would  like  to 
believe  that  Utopia  has  arrived.  But  a 
Utopia  with  vigilance  as  its  slogan.  We 
watch  the  hardheaded  men  with  a  buck, 
and  they  watch  the  coaches.  This  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances  is  working 
wonders.  When  I  look  at  the  crowds 
and  read  the  fan  mail  received  by  my- 
self, my  players,  and  other  coaches  and 
players  around  the  circuit  —  letters  of 
genuine  enthusiasm  for  our  brand  of 
professional  basketball— then  I'm  certain 
we've  got  the  best  game.         the  end 
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ARE  THESE  THINGS  WRONG  WITH  YOUR  HOUSE? 


Solutions  to  Problems  on  pages  16  &  17- 


1 .  Sometimes  a  sash  that  operates  sat- 
isfactorily during  dry  weather  will  have 
a  tendency  to  stick  during  damp  spells. 
Rubbing  the  sash  grooves  with  paraffin 
or  beeswax  will  often  ease  this  condi- 
tion. In  severe  cases  the  sash  should  be 
removed  and  the  sides  planed  down. 
They  should  then  be  coated  with  lin- 
seed oil  and  waxed  when  the  oil  has 
dried.  This  will  seal  up  the  pores  of  the 
wood  and  prevent  any  absorption  of 
moisture.  If  you  find  after  painting  that 
a  window  can  only  be  opened  and 
closed  with  great  difficulty,  it's  a  safe 
bet  that  the  hardened  paint  has  bound 
the  sash  and  frame  together.  To  cor- 
rect, run  a  knife  blade  around  the  edges 
between  the  sash  and  frame.  Then  tap 
gently  on  the  side  strips  and  the  sill  with 
a  flat  block  of  wood  and  a  hammer. 

2.  Before  you  replace  the  broken 
pane,  the  old  putty  and  glass  must  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  out  of  the  recess. 
This  can  be  done  with  a  knife  or  old 
chisel.  If  you  have  trouble  removing 
the  old  putty,  just  run  a  hot  soldering 
iron  slowly  along  the  putty  ahead  of 
your  chisel.  The  heat  will  soften  the 
putty,  and  it  will  come  off  more  easily. 
Order  the  new  glass  one-eighth-inch 
smaller  each  way  than  the  opening  into 
which  it  is  to  fit. 

Before  you  insert  the  new  glass,  dab 
a  coat  of  paint  on  all  wood  that  will  be 
covered  with  the  new  putty.  Then, 
using  a  putty  knife,  spread  a  thin  one- 
sixteenth-inch  layer  of  putty  on  the 
wood  strips  against  which  the  glass  will 
rest.  Center  the  glass  and  press  it  down 
firmly,  so  that  all  air  pockets  in  the 
putty  are  eliminated  and  you  have  a 
window  sealed  from  the  weather. 
About  every  four  inches,  lay  a  glazier's 
point  (small  metal  triangles  available 
at  hardware  stores)  flat  against  the  glass 
and  start  it  into  the  wood  with  your 
fingers.  Then  tap  it  halfway  in  with 
the  edge  of  a  chisel,  so  that  it's  wedged 
tight  against  the  glass. 

Painting  a  new  strip  of  putty  is  an 
exacting  chore.  One  way  out  —  mix  a 
little  paint  of  the  desired  color  with 
the  putty  before  application.  Knead  the 
putty  until  it  is  pliable  and  free  of 
lumps,  then  roll  it  into  pencil-size  strips. 
Starting  at  a  corner,  lay  strips  end  to 
end  around  the  glass.  To  smooth  the 
putty,  hold  the  putty  knife  at  an  angle 
and  use  long,  corner-to-corner  strokes. 
As  you  do  the  smoothing  operation, 
scrape  up  the  putty  that  is  cut  off  and 
use  it  to  fill  the  depressions.  Repeat 
until  the  bevel  is  smooth.  Clean  the 
putty  stains  off  the  glass  with  turpen- 
tine. 

3.  Squeaky  stairs  are  usually  the  re- 


sult of  the  wedge  under  the  tread  hav- 
ing worked  its  way  loose  so  that  the 
tread  can  move  up  and  down.  If  the 
underside  of  the  stairway  is  open,  this 
job  is  easy.  Simply  drive  the  wedge  in 
so  that  the  tread  is  held  firmly  in  place. 
If  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  underside 
of  the  stairway,  bore  a  hole— of  a  size 
that  will  receive  a  standard  size  wood 
plug  or  dowel  stick— into  the  tread. 
Then  bore  a  small  pilot  hole,  and  screw 
the  tread  firmly  down.  Set  the  wood 
plug  into  the  previously  drilled  hole  to 
cover  up  the  screwhead. 

4.  Over  a  period  of  time  accumula- 
tions of  dirt,  grease,  or  other  waste 
matter  will  tend  to  clog  the  traps  under 
a  sink  or  tub.  The  easiest  way  to  elimi- 
nate a  clog  is  to  use  one  of  strong 
chemicals  obtainable  in  prepared  pack- 
ages. Another  simple  method  is  to  use 
a  plunger  or  plumber's  friend.  This  is 
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used  by  filling  the  sink  with  water, 
placing  the  rubber  cap  over  the  drain, 
and  working  the  handle  up  and  down. 
This  creates  alternate  suction  and  pres- 
sure that  will  usually  clear  the  ob- 
struction. Traps  can  also  be  cleaned 
either  by  removing  the  cleanout  plug 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trap  or,  where 
there  is  no  plug,  by  unscrew  ing  the  two 
nuts  that  hold  the  trap  in  place  and  re- 
moving the  entire  trap  for  cleaning.  In 
either  case  a  heavy  wire  can  be  used  to 
scrape  out  the  sediment. 

5.  Dry  rot  is  the  name  given  to  a 
fungus  which  attacks  woodwork,  par- 
ticularly in  damp  places  where  there  is 
poor  ventilation.  If  it  is  allowed  to  re- 
main, the  strength  of  the  wood  will  be 
destroyed  and  it  will  have  to  be  re- 
placed. The  simplest  way  to  arrest  rot 
is  to  treat  the  wood  with  one  of  the 
new  liquid  preservatives  sold  by  hard- 
ware and  paint  stores.  These  preserva- 
tives are  available  under  many  brand 
names,  but  for  home  use  the  best  are 
those  containing  copper  naphthenate, 
pentachorophenol,  or  zinc  naphthenate. 
You  can  put  them  on  by  brushing, 
spraying,  or  dipping.  You  can  also  paint 
over  them.  Give  most  attention  to 
wood  surfaces  that  touch  the  ground, 
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to  joints,  and  to  areas  where  moisture 
collects. 

6.  To  prevent  the  water  from  your 
downspout  from  damaging  the  law  n 
and  plantings  and  to  eliminate  the  pos- 
sibility of  water  seeping  into  the  foun- 
dation walls,  a  dry  well  should  be 
constructed.  A  simple  one  can  be  made 
by  removing  the  top  and  bottom  from 
a  large  barrel  or  55-gallon  drum  and 
sinking  it  in  the  ground  so  that  the  top 
of  the  barrel  is  about  a  foot  below  the 
surface.  The  location  of  the  barrel  in 
relation  to  the  house  will  depend  on 
local  drainage  conditions.  On  level 
ground  the  well  must  be  a  good  dis- 
tance from  the  house,  while  on  ground 
that  slopes  away  from  the  foundation 
it  may  be  as  close  as  six  feet.  Fill  the 
barrel  with  rocks  and  place  a  piece  of 
wire  netting  over  the  top  to  prevent 
dirt  from  falling  into  the  rocks.  Con- 
nect the  downspouts  to  the  barrel  with 
sections  of  three-inch  pipe. 

7.  Before  condemning  a  radiator  for 
not  putting  out  enough  heat,  consider 
carefully  its  location  and  whether  or 
not  it  is  covered.  Sometimes  radiator 
enclosures  or  covers  are  installed  with 
inadequate  openings  so  that  the  heat 
can't  escape.  Such  covers  prevent  air 
circulation  and  heat  radiation  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  reduce  the  heating 
effect  as  much  as  50  per  cent.  If  the 
radiator  is  dirty  or  is  painted  with  a 
metallic  paint  such  as  bronze  or  alumi- 
num, its  heating  efficiency  will  be  lower 
than  if  it  were  painted  with  oil  paint. 
Thus  a  coat  or  two  of  oil  paint  may  in- 
crease the  heating  effect  of  a  radiator 
by  as  much  as  15  per  cent. 

A  good  method  of  increasing  heat 


output  from  a  radiator  is  to  place  a 
reflector  back  of  it,  next  to  the  wall. 
This  may  be  a  sheet  of  shiny  metal 
or  even  a  piece  of  hardboard  painted 
with  two  coats  of  metallic  paint,  but 
it  must  be  mounted  so  that  it  will  have 
an  air  space  of  at  least  one-half  inch 
between  it  and  the  wall.  The  installa- 
tion of  a  reflector  may  reduce  the  wall 
temperature  behind  the  radiator  by  as 
much  as  50  degrees.  The  heat  originally 
wasted  in  the  wall  is  thus  utilized  to 
heat  the  room  instead. 

8.  The  first  step  in  repairing  a  leaky 
faucet  is  to  shut  off  the  w  ater.  To  make 
sure  you  don't  scratch  the  chromium 
finish  with  your  pipe  wrench,  wrap  the 
packing  nut  under  the  faucet  handle 
with  adhesive  tape.  Then  twist  the 
packing  nut  loose  carefully,  and  lift  or 
turn  out  the  stem  assembly.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  this  assembly,  you'll  find  a  small 
screw  holding  the  worn  faucet  washer. 
Remove  this  screw,  pry  out  the  old 
washer,  w  ipe  out  the  recess.  Pick  out  a 
new  washer  that  fits,  ease  it  into  place- 
flat  side  down,  reset  the  setscrew,  re- 
place the  stem  assembly  and  turn  on 
the  water.  You  can  buy  extra  faucet 
washers  in  assorted  sizes  at  hardware 
stores. 

9.  Very  often  the  cause  of  a  sticking 
door  can  be  remedied  w  ithout  planing 
either  edge.  First,  check  to  see  that  the 
hinges  are  tight.  Stand  in  front  of  the 
door  edge  and,  w  ith  a  hand  on  each 
knob,  try  moving  the  door  toward  and 
away  from  the  hinges.  If  the  hinges 
move,  tighten  the  screws.  If  the  screw 
holes  are  enlarged,  drive  in  longer  and 
larger  screws. 

Where  the  hinges  are  not  loose  and 


sticking  occurs,  cardboard  shims  or 
wedges  under  the  hinge  leaves  will  usu- 
ally eliminate  the  trouble.  If  the  door 
strikes  against  the  threshold  or  lower 
outside  edge,  remove  the  screws  from 
the  lower  hinge  plate  and  insert  the 
shims  behind  this  plate.  If  the  trouble 
is  at  the  head  or  upper  outside  edge  of 
the  frame,  the  upper  hinge  plate  should 
be  removed  and  fitted  with  a  shim.  In 
either  case  it  is  well  to  replace  the  old 
screws  with  some  a  bit  longer  to  take 
up  the  shim  thickness.  Often,  especially 
in  old  w  ork,  when  the  doorframe  is  not 
quite  plumb,  shims  of  various  thick- 
nesses may  have  to  be  inserted  at  both 
top  and  bottom  until  the  doors  hangs 
evenly  in  the  frame. 

1 0.  In  an  old  house  there  may  be 
cracks  around  windows  or  doorframes 
or  at  structural  joints  such  as  the  roof- 
wall  joint.  These  cracks  should  be  re- 
sealed  periodically  with  calking  com- 
pound, which  is  available  in  hardware 
stores  cither  in  cans  or  in  dispensing 
tubes.  Dispensing  guns  can  be  pur- 
chased or  rented  at  reasonable  cost. 
Calking  guns  force  the  compound  into 
the  cracks  under  pressure  so  that  it  en- 
ters deeply  and  fills  the  crack  complete- 
ly. Before  you  start  calking  cracks  in 
masonry  or  stucco,  lay  the  calking  gun 
in  a  container  of  hot  water  for  a  tew 
minutes  or  wrap  it  with  an  electric 
heating  pad.  This  heat  treatment  softens 
the  compound  so  that  you  can  force 
it  into  hairline  cracks.  Never  paint 
calking,  because  it  will  harden  and  lose 
its  elasticity  when  the  paint  dries. 

11.  Cracks  around  doors  and  win- 
dow sashes  provide  an  excellent  exit 
for  heat  and  an  entrance  for  drafts,  but 
you  can  seal  them  effectively  with  any 
one  of  several  varieties  of  weather- 
stripping  available.  The  very  best  and 
most  expensive  is  the  metal  interlock- 
ing type  which  provides  a  double  seal. 
This  type  must  be  set  into  the  wood, 
a  fairly  simple  job  with  a  routing  plane 
but  difficult  without  one.  Cuts  and  di- 
rections for  installation  are  furnished  by 
the  manufacturer. 

Another  type  of  metal  weatherstrip, 
which  is  easier  to  install,  is  simply  a 
long  strip  of  spring  metal  nailed  to  the 
doorjamb  or  window  sill.  The  strip  is 
springy  and  the  one  side  of  it  that 
stands  out  seats  tightly  against  the  door 
or  window,  effectively  sealing  the  joint. 
The  old-fashioned  felt  weatherstrip  is 
easy  to  put  up,  but  is  the  least  effective 
of  all  types  available  at  your  local  hard- 
ware store. 

12.  Squeaks  in  a  floor  are  usually 
caused  by  improper  fastening  of  the 
subfloor.  To  determine  just  w  here  the 
offending  loose  board  is  located,  go  to 
the  basement  and  have  someone  walk 


over  the  floor.  Having  found  the  spot, 
drive  the  feather  edge  of  a  wood 
shingle  between  the  joist  and  subfloor. 
W  here  the  underside  of  the  floor  isn't 
accessible,  drive  two  or  three  tenpenny 
finishing  nails  through  the  offending 
floorboard  into  the  subfloor  below. 
W  hen  the  nails  are  about  one-eighth- 
inch  above  the  floor's  surface,  drive 
them  home  with  a  nail  set  to  avoid 
marring  the  finish  w  ith  hammer  marks. 
The  nails  should  be  driven  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  below  the  surface  of 
the  floor  and  the  holes  tilled  with  tinted 
wood  putty.  The  nails  will  hold  better 
if  they  are  angled  slightly  when  driven. 

Tiny  canary-type  squeaks  may  be 
caused  by  the  edge  of  the  boards  rub- 
bing together.  These  may  often  be 
quieted  by  sifting  a  little  graphite  or 
talcum  pow  der  between  the  cracks  in 
the  floor. 

13.  WTater  enters  a  basement  through 
cracks  in  the  walls  or  mortar  joints 
betw  een  bricks  or  blocks,  through  the 
joint  between  the  wall  and  floor,  and 
through  cracks  in  the  floor.  As  a  first 
step,  all  cracks  in  the  wall  and  floor 
must  be  repaired,  and  joints  between 
bricks  and  blocks  should  be  pointed  up 
as  necessary.  After  the  area  has  been 
repaired,  apply  at  least  two  coats  of  a 
good  waterproofing  material.  These 
compounds,  available  at  building  sup- 
ply dealers,  are  troweled  or  brushed  on 
in  accordance  with  directions  on  the 
package. 

14.  Clogged  gutters  and  downspouts 
are  unable  to  handle  the  flow  of  water. 
To  repair,  clean  out  accumulated  leaves, 
refasten  supports  so  that  the  gutters 
don't  sag.  To  prevent  leaves  from  clog- 
ging the  downspouts,  wire  cages,  ob- 
tainable at  hardware  stores,  should  be 
installed  at  the  top  of  each  so  that  leaves 
can't  wash  from  the  gutters  down  into 
them.  Rusted  or  rotten  places  in  gutters 
can  be  temporarily  patched  with  strips 
of  roofing  paper  cemented  into  place 
with  roofing  cement.  Periodic  painting 
w  ill  help  to  prevent  rusting  and  rotting. 

15.  To  remove  a  broken,  cracked, 
or  rotted  shingle,  split  it  lengthwise 
with  a  wood  chisel  or  knife  and  re- 
move the  pieces.  If  the  nails  under  the 
upper  shingles  can't  be  pulled  out,  use 
a  hacksaw  blade  to  cut  off  the  top  por- 
tion of  the  nails  so  that  the  new  shingle 
can  be  slipped  into  place.  Select  a 
shingle  of  the  same  width  as  the  one 
removed,  put  it  into  place,  and  nail  it 
with  shingle  nails. 

If  a  siding  board  becomes  damaged 
(cracks,  pulls  loose,  or  is  broken),  it 
should  be  removed  and  replaced.  When 
removing  a  piece  of  siding  take  care 
not  to  split  the  edge  of  the  board  above. 
It  may  be  possible  to  remove  the  nails 


from  the  broken  board  by  gently  pry- 
ing up  the  board  above,  thus  providing 
enough  room  to  pull  out  the  nails  on 
the  top  portion  of  the  lower  board. 
Notice  the  size  of  the  nails  and  use  this 
size  when  adding  a  new  piece.  Large 
nails  w  ill  easily  split  thin  siding. 

16.  To  patch  a  crack  successfully  the 
patching  plaster  must  really  fill  the 
crack.  This  usually  means  w  idening  the 
crack  with  a  knife  or  other  sharp  in- 
strument. Make  the  crack  wider  as  it 
nears  the  lath.  Then  dampen  the  plaster 
around  the  crack  so  that  water  from 
the  new  plaster  will  not  be  absorbed 
too  quickly  and  thus  weaken  the  repair 
job.  Mix  the  patching  plaster  as  di- 
rected on  the  container  and  force  it 
into  the  crack  with  a  putty  knife,  fill- 
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ing  the  crack  to  about  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  from  the  surface.  Let  this  plaster 
dry  and  don't  be  disturbed  if  it  shrinks 
a  bit  in  the  process.  Then  apply  an  ad- 
ditional coat  of  plaster  to  fill  the  joint 
completely,  level  it  with  the  wall,  and 
smooth  it  with  a  trow  el  and  sandpaper. 

1 7.  Storm  sashes  are  great  helps  in 
preventing  condensation  on  window- 
glass.  The  double  glass  helps  to  insulate 
the  house  by  keeping  the  cold  outside 
glass  surface  from  coming  in  contact 
with  the  inside  moisture-laden  air.  If 
this  doesn't  work,  small  louvers  espe- 
cially made  for  the  purpose  (available 
at  your  hardware  store)  placed  in  the 
sidewalls  under  windows  may  do  the 
job. 

18.  Cracking  and  scaling  of  paint  is 
caused  by  the  use  of  a  poor  grade  of 
paint  or  inadequate  mixing.  Once  the 
paint  cracks  because  of  the  inelastic 
surface,  moisture  enters  and  loosens  the 
paint  film.  The  only  remedy  is  com- 
plete removal.  To  do  this,  loosen  the 
paint  w  ith  a  w  idc-bladed  putty  knife 
and  wire  brush.  Then  sand  vigorously 
to  feather  down  the  edges  of  the  paint 
that  still  adheres.  If  the  entire  house  is 
scaling,  you'll  have  to  have  the  old 
paint  taken  off  with  a  blowtorch  or 
liquid  paint  remover.  Repaint  with  a 
good  exterior  paint.  the  end 
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HOW  TO  BUILD  SELF-CONFIDENCE 

( Continued  from  page  2} ) 


people  operating  in  a  free  economy. 
Our  freedom  has  proved  itself  by  its 
fruits.  We  face  our  problems  and  cor- 
rect our  evils.  Today  every  American 
from  every  kind  of  background  is  more 
secure  and  more  justly  treated  under 
our  laws  than  ever  before.  We  can 
have  faith  that  our  free  institutions  un- 
dergirded  by  our  economic  progress 
will  carry  our  country  to  a  future 
worthy  of  its  glorious  past. 

4.  Dare  to  identify  yourself  with  inert 
of  achievement. 

Who  are  the  great  of  the  earth?  They 
are  men  and  women  born  with  weak- 
nesses like  ourselves  who  have  over- 
come their  frailties  to  develop  to  a  high 
degree  capabilities  of  the  kind  that  exist 
in  every  one  of  us.  They  are  made  of 
the  same  stuff  as  all  of  us. 

Whatever  you  think  your  handicap 
is,  you  can  find  a  story  of  somebody 
who  overcame  obstacles  greater  than 
yours  to  move  on  to  great  achievement. 
Were  you  wounded  severely  in  the 
war?  Look  up  the  story  of  U.  S.  Sena- 
tor Charles  E.  Potter  of  Michigan,  who, 
in  spite  of  the  loss  of  both  legs,  cam- 
paigned all  over  his  State  to  win  his 
election.  Are  you  deformed?  Dig  up 
the  story  of  Steinmetz,  the  electrical 
wizard  of  General  Electric,  who  was  a 
hunchback.  Have  you  a  natural  speech 
defect?  Remember  that  Winston 
Churchill  was  born  with  one,  and  yet 
made  himself  the  orator  of  his  nation. 
Do  you  have  language  difficulties?  Wil- 
liam Knudsen,  president  of  General 
Motors  and  director  of  production  for 
the  War  Department  in  World  War  II, 
never  lost  the  trace  of  his  Danish  ac- 
cent, yet  was  accepted  universally  as  a 
true  leader  of  men. 

As  you  find  yourself  reflected  in  such 
men's  handicaps  you  can  identify  your- 
self with  their  struggles  to  overcome 
them.  And  in  this  identification  you  can 
get  confidence  that  you  too  can  succeed. 

"Let  us  now  praise  famous  men  and 
the  fathers  that  begat  us."  Love  of 
heroes  and  the  gaining  of  courage 
through  the  thought  of  them  are  as  old 
as  the  human  heart,  and  yet  up-to-date. 

5.  Dare  to  think  hig. 

Fill  your  memory  and  mind  with  in- 
spiring thoughts  from  great  poetry  and 
stirring  literature.  Don't  be  afraid  of 
them.  They  come  into  the  mind  some- 
times like  a  mighty  tide,  sweeping  aside 
all  rubbish  and  lifting  the  soul.  They 
leave  us  clean  as  a  white  beach. 

When  I  was  a  boy  we  used  to  have 
what  we  called  Golden  Texts.  We 
started  every  day  with  some  verse  from 
the  Bible.  We  recited  it  first  thing  in 
the  morning,  and  it  set  the  tone  for  the 
day.  This  was  an  innocent  device,  but 
a   profoundly  sound  one  psychologi- 


cally. It  started  the  day  big.  "The  Lord 
is  my  Shepherd,  I  shall  not  want."  "God 
is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very  pres- 
ent help  in  time  of  trouble."  "God  is 
for  us,  who  can  be  against  us?"  I  still 
remember  them,  and  when  they  come 
to  mind,  I  face  a  day  with  my  shoulders 
back,  full  of  courage. 

Some  people  may  call  this  "corny." 
Let  them.  We  are  "corny"  enough 
about  our  bodies.  We  start  them  out 
with  a  good  breakfast  of  healthy  and 
nourishing  foods  and  juices.  Why  not 
give  the  mind  the  same  break? 

I  believe  in  the  power  of  words  so 
much  that  I  make  it  a  habit  to  collect 


"So  there  WAS  someone  else!" 
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and  pass  on  to  others  phrases  which 
give  me  a  lift.  I  call  them  Letergrams. 
Here  are  a  few  examples. 

"Minds,  like  streams,  may  be  so 
broad  that  they  run  shallow. 

"A  man  may  fall  many  times,  but  he 
is  not  a  failure  until  he  starts  saying 
that  somebody  pushed  him. 

"The  one  helping  hand  on  which  you 
can  always  count  is  the  one  at  the  end 
of  your  own  arm. 

"The  worst  buy  in  the  world  is  an 
alibi." 

Think  yourself  out  of  ruts  by  think- 
ing big.  Spend  some  time  each  day  with 
great  words.  The  company  of  big 
thoughts  inspires  big  confidence. 

6.  Dare  to  hold  in  your  mind  an  im- 
age of  yourself  as  a  confident  and  suc- 
cessful person. 

What  we  picture  ourselves  to  be  we 
end  by  becoming.  A  man  like  the  artist 
Dali  pictures  himself  as  a  "character," 
and  both  his  sensational  appearance  and 
bizarre  exhibitions  arc  the  outward 
manifestations  of  his  inner  view  of  him- 
self. Gene  Tunncy  pictured  himself  as 
someone  different  from  the  run-of-the- 
mill  pugilist,  and  he  has  grown  to  be 


the  successful  businessman  he  pictured. 

The  inner  image  moulds  the  outer 
man.  This  points  to  one  conclusion. 
Carry  within  yourself  an  image  of 
yourself  worth  living  up  to.  You  will 
begin  to  gather  confidence  in  yourself 
the  minute  you  see  y  ourself  as  a  con- 
fident person  and  begin  to  act  like  one. 

Somewhere  in  all  of  us  is  a  border- 
line w  here  what  we  are  by  nature  ends, 
and  w  here  what  we  are  making  of  our- 
selves begins.  It  is  where  we  sit  to  our- 
selves to  shape  our  own  portraits,  where 
our  inner  image  of  ourselves  gives  defi- 
nition to  our  characters.  It  is  like  that 
revealing  point  where  a  piece  of  marble 
under  the  chisel  of  a  sculptor  ceases  to 
be  an  unshaped  mass  of  stone  and  be- 
gins plainly  to  be  a  statue. 

"As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is 
he."  Believe  greatly,  think  big,  act 
courageously— and  the  world  w  ill  move 
over  to  make  room  for  you. 

One  further  word  I  would  like  to 
add.  The  only  way  to  live  and  work 
happily  is  our  own  way. 

There  are  always  people  around  who 
think  they  know  our  business  better 
than  we  ourselves  do.  They  are  full  of 
suggestions,  but  you  do  not  have  to 
live  long  to  realize  that  one  contradicts 
the  other,  and  to  listen  to  all  of  them 
adds  up  to  confusion. 

Listen  to  advice.  Weigh  it.  But  real- 
ize that  you  and  you  alone  have  to  de- 
cide where  you  are  going  and  how  you 
are  to  get  there.  And  once  you  have 
decided,  get  going,  with  never  a  look 
behind.  The  only  road  any  of  us  can 
walk  firmly  is  the  one  we  ourselves  map 
for  ourselves  confidently. 

Too  many  people  are  spending  time 
and  energy  worrying  about  what  other 
people  think  of  them,  which  would  be 
money  in  the  bank  if  they  spent  it  on 
planning  and  doing  their  work.  Don't 
go  around  eavesdropping  on  what 
people  arc  saying  about  you  behind 
your  back.  Know  your  own  worth.  Get 
your  own  work  done.  Take  command 
of  your  own  life,  and  you  will  compel 
the  respect  of  those  around  you. 

Every  one  of  us  sooner  or  later  runs 
into  tough  times.  This  is  when  the 
quitter  runs.  It  is  when  a  man  stands  up. 

An  old  Indian  hunter  used  to  say  to 
boys  starting  out  to  hunt  bear  and  deer: 
"Be  scared.  You  can't  help  that.  But 
don't  be  afraid.  Ain't  nothing  in  the 
woods  going  to  hurt  you  if  you  don't 
corner  it  or  it  don't  smell  that  you  are 
afraid.  A  deer  or  a  bear  has  got  to  be 
scared  of  a  coward  the  same  as  a  brave 
man  has  got  to  be." 

Like  a  bear  or  a  deer,  success  will  not 
show  her  face  to  a  coward.  Only  con- 
fidence can  quiet  the  way  for  her  to 
appear.  the  end 
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WE  MOVE  INTO  THE  ATOM-POWERED  ERA 

 (Continued  from  page  25)  


that  shows  great  promise  of  being  able 
to  tip  the  balance  and  cut  the  costs  of 
atomic  fuels  is  the  "breeder"  reactor. 
A  "breeder"  reactor  is  just  what  the 
name  implies— a  reactor  that  not  only 
produces  heat  but  also  "breeds"  or 
makes  atomic  fuel. 

Such  a  reactor  is  stoked  with  only  a 
small  amount  of  rare  and  expensive 
pure  plutonium  and  a  large  amount  of 
less  rare  and  less  expensive  uranium. 
Once  the  atomic  reaction  is  started,  the 
splitting  plutonium  atoms,  bombarding 
the  uranium  atoms,  turn  them  into  plu- 
tonium. Thus  the  breeder  reactor  not 
only  serves  as  an  energy  source  just  like 
any  other  reactor  but  as  a  plutonium 
manufacturing  plant.  After,  say  six 
months  of  operation,  a  breeder  contains 
more  plutonium  than  it  did  when  it 
started. 

For  several  years  now  a  small  pilot 
version  of  a  breeder  reactor  has  been 
operating  successfully  at  the  Argonne 
Laboratories  in  Idaho.  Now  plans  are 
under  way  to  construct  a  large  full- 
scale  breeder  at  a  cost  of  $40  million. 
If  the  large  breeder  works  as  well  as  the 
small  one— and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  it  won't— the  breeder  type 
of  reactor  may  well  unlock  the  doors 
to  a  less  expensive  atomic  fuel  supply 
and  put  atomic  fuels  on  a  really  com- 
petitive cost-per-kilowatt  basis  with 
coal  and  oil. 

When  will  all  this  happen?  The  real 
optimists  in  the  nuclear  power  field 
hold  that  the  atom  will  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  coal  and  oil  as  fuel  for 
powerplants  by  1965.  General  Electric 
engineers,  less  optimistic,  put  the  year 
at  1975.  By  that  time  they  estimate  that 
about  half  of  the  country's  new  instal- 
lations will  be  atom-powered. 

In  any  case,  atomic  electric  power  is 
well  on  the  way  to  practical  reality. 
However,  it  probably  never  will  be 
what  a  good  many  of  us  once  thought 
—a  mere  case  of  having  our  home  fur- 
naces charged  with  an  atomic  pellet 
once  a  year,  and  then  sitting  back  while 
fission  keeps  us  warm.  It  is  highly  im- 
probable that  we  will  ever  have  com- 
pact reactors  in  the  basements  of  our 
homes.  It  is  highly  probable,  though, 
that  big,  spraw  ling  industrial  plants  may 
someday  be  heated  by  atomic  furnaces 
that  also  could  provide  an  auxiliary 
source  of  electrical  power. 

When  it  comes  to  small  atomic 
powerplants,  what  interests  the  atomic 
engineers  most  right  now  is  the  devel- 
opment of  a  compact,  lightweight 
power  source— a  self-contained  nuclear 
power  package  that  could  be  trans- 
ported easily  to  remote  mines,  outposts, 
and  bases.  In  many  sections  of  the 
world  where  coal  and  oil  are  practically 


nonexistent,  and  transportation  of  fuel 
is  difficult  and  therefore  costly,  a  port- 
able atomic  power  package,  even 
though  it  would  be  expensive,  could 
provide  a  relatively  cheap  source  of 
electricity. 

Some  people  are  too  prone  to  criti- 
cize our  own  atomic  scientists  and  en- 
gineers because  of  the  fact  that  Russia 
has  had  an  atomic  powerplant  in  opera- 
tion for  more  than  a  year  now,  and 
that  England,  France,  and  Holland  may 
be  using  atom-produced  electricity  a 
year  or  two  before  our  own  plants  be- 
gin churning  out  the  kilowatts. 

Scientific  observers,  however,  who 
attended  the  recent  International  Con- 
ference on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy,  at  Geneva,  came  away  w  ith  no 
feeling  that  any  nation  was  close  to 
pushing  our  lead  in  the  race  to  put  the 
peacetime  atom  to  work.  If  any  differ- 
ences exist,  they  are  matters  of  direc- 
tion and  emphasis,  not  accomplishment. 
While  Russia,  England,  Holland,  and 
France— nations  that  are  notably  short 
on  economical  sources  of  coal  and  oil- 
were  concentrating  on  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  atomic  electric  power  to  fill  a 
national  need,  we  were  busy  with  the 
problems  of  harnessing  the  atom  for 
transportation.  As  a  result,  we  are  the 
only  nation  with  an  atomic  submarine, 
and  w  ith  tw  o  more  abuilding.  We  are 
also  far  ahead  of  all  the  others  in  the 
design  and  development  of  atomic 
motors  for  fast  surface  ships,  railroad 
locomotives,  and  airplanes!  If  the  truth 
were  known,  the  bigwigs  of  the  Krem- 
lin would  probably  gladly  trade  their 
one  small  5,000  kilowatt  atomic  pow  er- 
plant  for  one  small  copy  of  the  Nautilus. 

More  than  a  full  year  ago  designs 
for  an  experimental  atom-powered  lo- 
comotive, based  on  research  carried  on 
at  the  University  of  Utah,  were  on  the 
drawing  boards  of  Babcock  and  Wil- 
cox's Atomic  Energy  Division.  West- 
inghouse  has  plans  for  an  atomic  engine 
for  an  ocean  liner.  The  Convair  Divi- 
sion of  the  General  Dynamics  Corpor- 
ation, General  Electric,  and  the  AEC 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Air  Force 
all  are  working  on  the  problem  of 
building  atom-powered  aircraft.  Other 
laboratories  are  busy  devising  methods 
for  sterilizing  and  preserving  foods  and 
drugs  with  atomic  radiation.  There  is 
tremendous  activity  in  all  phases  of 
atomic  development.  Seldom  a  day 
passes  that  the  AEC  doesn't  receive 
word  of  some  new  and  important  de- 
velopment on  some  one  of  the  many 
atoms-for-peace  fronts. 

The  atomic  locomotive  and  the  atom- 
powered  engine  for  surface  ships  will 
operate  on  pretty  much  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  nuclear  motor  that  drives 
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the  Nautilus  and  the  type  of  atomic  re- 
actor that  will  provide  the  steam-gener- 
ating heat  for  the  Shippingport,  Pa., 
powerplant.  A  nuclear  furnace  will 
generate  steam  to  drive  a  steam  tur- 
bine, which  in  turn  will  spin  an  electric 
generator. 

In  the  atomic  locomotive,  according 
to  the  present  designs,  the  nuclear  re- 
actor will  measure  only  two  feet  in 
width,  three  feet  in  height,  and  three 
feet  in  length.  That's  smaller  than  a 
good-sized  trunk.  Yet  in  operation  it 
will  be  able  to  generate  as  much  steam 
as  the  biggest  conv  entional  steam  loco- 
motive now  on  the  rails.  But  the  big 
advantage  is  that  one  charge  of  atomic 
fuel  will  provide  enough  energy  to 
power  the  locomotive  and  a  train  over 
a  distance  equal  to  more  than  once 
around  the  earth  at  the  equator.  Five 
of  the  country's  largest  railroads  and 
some  half-dozen  large  manufacturing 
corporations  are  cooperating  in  this 
project. 

Because  of  secrecy,  civilian  as  well  as 
military,  little  that  can  be  termed  "offi- 
cial" is  known  about  the  type  of  atomic 
engine  that  is  being  developed  for  air- 
planes. Nuclear  experts  who  are  not 
involved  in  the  project  and  who  can 
be  talked  into  hazarding  a  guess  feel 
that  the  atomic  heat  from  a  reactor  will 
probably  be  used  as  the  prime  propul- 
sion force  and  not  as  a  means  of  pro- 
ducing steam  to  drive  some  sort  of 
mechanical  power  unit.  One  possibility 


is  a  variation  of  the  ram  jet  engine  in 
w  hich  the  tremendous  heat  of  nuclear 
fission,  rather  than  the  heat  produced 
by  burning  liquid  fuel,  will  be  used  to 
provide  the  hot-air  thrust  needed  to 
drive  the  plane  forward. 

Although  not  quite  so  spectacular  as 
atom-powered  airplanes  and  locomo- 
tives, the  use  of  nuclear  power  in  medi- 
cine has  been  going  ahead  at  an  in- 
creasing pace.  Radioactive  materials, 
produced  in  atomic  reactors,  are  already 
doing  a  big  job,  not  only  in  the  diagnosis 
of  disease  but  in  the  treatment  of  and 
cure  of  certain  ailments.  The  use  of 
radioactive  iodine  is  now  just  about 
standard  in  the  treatment  of  goiter  and 
hyper-thyroidism.  Cobalt  60,  another 
radioactive  isotope  produced  in  an 
atomic  pile,  has  come  to  be  known  as 
"the  poor  man's  radium." 

During  the  next  few  years  at  least 
three  new  medical  nuclear  reactors  will 
be  installed  in  hospitals  across  the  coun- 
try for  use  in  research  and  in  the  treat- 
ment of  many  types  of  cancer. 

Much  work  is  being  done  also  on  the 
development  of  a  tiny  portable  X-ray 
machine  that  will  require  no  outside 
source  of  power.  It  will  get  its  energy 
from  a  capsule  of  radioactive  material 
that  will  emit  X-rays  for  several  months 
before  it  need  be  replaced.  Present  in- 
dications are  that  when  the  device  is 
perfected,  it  will  be  small  enough  to  fit 
easily  into  your  doctor's  little  black 
bag  along  with  his  stethoscope,  band- 


ages, drugs,  and  other  paraphernalia. 

But,  like  most  of  us  motor-age 
Americans,  you  are  probably  still  won- 
dering about  that  atom-powered  auto- 
mobile that  will  run  for  miles  and  miles 
on  just  one  tiny  atom  fuel  pellet. 

Well,  unfortunately,  or  perhaps  for- 
tunately, as  fantastic  as  the  possibilities 
of  atomic  power  are,  the  chances  are 
pretty  slim  that  either  you  or  your 
children  will  ever  own  an  atom-pow- 
ered car.  No  one  will  say  that  it  never 
will  come  to  pass,  but  no  one,  at  the 
present  time  at  least,  sees  how  it  can  be 
done.  Such  things  as  size,  weight,  shield- 
ing to  protect  against  deadly  radiation, 
safety  of  operation,  plus  the  fact  that 
present-day  gasoline  piston  engines  and 
the  relatively'  new  gas-turbine  engines 
are  pretty  economical  gadgets  w  hen  it 
comes  to  low-cost,  trouble-free  week- 
end motoring,  are  all  against  the  devel- 
opment of  a  nuclear  automobile. 

Besides,  there  are  far  bigger  and  far 
more  important  jobs  for  the  peacetime 
atom  than  making  it  easier  for  us  to 
speed  along  the  highways  with  no 
need  for  making  the  occasional  and 
enforced  rest  and  stop  for  a  tank  of 
gas.  For  the  time  being  we  will  advance 
further  and  gain  more  by  encouraging 
our  nuclear  experts  to  concentrate  all 
of  their  efforts  on  the  development  of 
the  peacetime  atom  for  electric  power, 
mass  transportation,  medicine,  and  new- 
atomic  aids  to  science  and  industry. 

THE  END 


SCIENCE 

have  become  well  aware  that,  in  order 
to  get  the  type  of  engineer  most  adapt- 
able to  the  multiple  phases  of  modern 
production,  they  must  take  an  active 
financial  part  in  supporting  higher  edu- 
cation, which  develops  the  human  re- 
sources they  need  so  badly.  Plans  by 
which  separate  companies  are  imple- 
menting this  support  to  the  satisfaction 
of  their  stockholders  will  multiply  in 
1956,  with  many  more  corporations 
participating  on  a  long-term  basis. 

The  atomic  energy  field,  which  has 
been  opened  to  industry  for  further 
development  in  1955,  w  ill  see  enormous 
expansion  in  1956,  with  economical 
electric  power  from  nuclear  reactors 
closer  to  availability  to  the  consumer. 
The  application  phase  of  nuclear  devel- 
opments—the use  of  isotopes  as  radio- 
active tracers,  for  instance— will  find  its 
way  into  many  more  companies,  big 
and  little.  Where  now  some  2,000  to 
3,000  firms  are  making  use  of  nuclear 
energy  byproducts,  by  the  end  of  1956 
another  1,000  may  be  added.  The  Nu- 
clear Engineering  and  Science  Congress 
held  in  Cleveland  in  December  included 


A  LOOK  AT  THE  YEAR  AHEAD 

(Continued  from  pages  10  &  II) 

a  special  series  of  sessions  for  manage- 
ment and  businessmen  unfamiliar  with 
atomic  energy,  which  explained  to 
them  the  usefulness  and  availability  of 
nuclear  products.  In  fact,  1956  will  see 
industry's  use  of  the  atom  for  peace- 
time purposes  shift  into  high  gear. 

This  expanding  use  of  atomic  energy, 
which  is  capable  of  pervading  any  in- 
dustry you  can  name,  also  will  require 
more  and  more  trained  men  and  women 
engineers  who  can  operate  this  vast 
atomic  age  upon  which  we  are  already 
well  embarked.  More  than  ever  will  the 
operators  of  industries  have  to  have 
people  who  know  what  they  are  doing 
in  the  engineering  and  science  of  the 
atom.  I  do  not  mean  that  our  produc- 
tion of  scientists  must  be  limited  to  nu- 
clear physics  as  such.  Far  from  it.  But 
a  familiarity  with  nuclear  energy  must 
be  a  part  of  every  engineer's  knowl- 
edge, whether  he  builds  a  bridge  or 
makes  a  hearing  aid. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  1956  our  own 
progress  in  guided  missiles  may  come 
a  little  closer  to  matching  the  develop- 
ments in  this  field  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  space  satellite  program,  too,  should 
be  much  closer  to  reality,  although  it 


is  doubtful  whether  a  satellite  will  be 
floating  in  its  orbit  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

The  usefulness  to  medicine  of  nu- 
clear energy  in  the  treatment  of  can- 
cer and  other  diseases  is  bound  to  make 
good  progress  in  the  coming  year,  but, 
once  again,  this  progress  depends  upon 
qualified  researchers.  The  best  labora- 
tory in  the  world  is  useless  without  the 
personnel  to  man  it. 

In  1956  we  may  see  the  beginnings  of 
development  of  those  areas  of  the  world 
which  lack  a  ready  source  of  conven- 
tional energy  through  the  use  of  the 
so-called  package  reactors. 

Sciencewise,  1956  w  ill  be  an  exciting 
year.  I  hope  that  part  of  this  excitement 
of  accomplishment  will  inspire  more 
and  more  young  people  to  enter  engi- 
neering as  a  career.  the  end 

DEFENSE 

services.  New  types  of  aircraft;  the 
Navy's  first  nuclear-armed  carrier  task 
force;  smaller,  more  mobile  battle 
groups  for  the  Army;  the  development 
of  air  supply  with  increased  use  of  ver- 
tical takeoff  aircraft  and  wide  dispersal 
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of  landing  fields— all  these  will  be  in 
evidence.  And  beyond  these,  the  con- 
stant reaching  into  the  future  for  the 
new  weapons  systems  and  techniques 
which  will  be  needed  for  the  security 
of  years  to  come.  The  trend  will  con- 
tinue to  be  toward  the  ultimate  weapon 
—the  guided  missile  with  a  nuclear  w  ar- 
head—which  will  one  day  provide  the 
major  element  of  firepower  for  all 
services. 

Secure  defense  today  w  ith  the  w  cap- 
ons available  today  and  secure  defense 
tomorrow  with  the  w  eapons  that  today 
are  only  on  the  drawing  boards  or  in 
experimental  stages— these  are  the  twin 
imperatives  of  security  in  this  troubled 
world. 

Basically  all  this  is  a  matter  of  man- 
power —  manpower  in  uniform,  man- 
power in  production  plants,  laborato- 
ries, universities,  and  technical  schools 
—  manpower  adequately  prepared  not 
only  for  day-to-day  tasks  but  for  the 
possible  emergency  that  may  come 
without  warning.  AVe  have  not  yet 
worked  out  a  plan  for  the  training  of 
the  men  we  would  need  to  meet  the 
shock  of  sudden  war  nor  for  the  inte- 
gration of  that  need  with  the  future 
hopes  and  plans  of  our  young  people. 
There  is  no  more  important  decision 
before  us  in  1956  than  the  solution  of 
the  twin  problems:  how  to  make  a 
permanent  military  career  reasonably 
competitive  with  the  rewards  of  civilian 
occupations,  and  how  to  provide  an 
effective  reserve  of  citizen  soldiers  for 
future  emergencies. 

Beyond  all  this,  1956  will  see  continu- 
ing efforts  to  transform  the  existing 
nuclear  stalemate  into  something  more 
secure  and  more  illumined  with  hope 
than  any  stalemate  can  be.  This,  of 
course,  is  the  true  meaning  of  "peace 
through  strength."'  But  we  must  not 
allow  ourselves  to  forget  that  without 
strength  we  should  have  little  hope 
either  of  peace  or  survival.      the  end 

POLITICS 

of  the  President  from  the  ticket  may 
eliminate  an  overconfidence  which 
might  have  been  as  fatal  as  it  was  in 
1948. 

Except  in  the  cities  with  well-oiled 
Democratic  machines  and  in  spots 
where  the  CIO  auxiliary  organization  is 
a  factor,  Republican  organization  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  Democrats. 
Moreover,  the  present  Republican 
Chairman,  Leonard  Hall,  and  his  cam- 
paign manager,  Robert  Humphreys,  are 
not  only  organization-minded,  but  are 
doing  a  great  deal  about  it.  In  many 
places  Republican  businessmen  are  do- 
ing much  more  about  politics  than  ever 
before. 

In  the  Democratic  Party  the  political 
arms  of  the  CIO  and  the  AFL  are  of 
great  importance  in  certain  cities  and 


communities.  In  some  places  they  are 
rapidly  supplanting  the  official  Demo- 
cratic Party.  They  accounted  for  the 
House  and  Senate  seats  which  shifted 
control  last  year.  They  are  a  potential 
peril,  however,  if,  as  is  planned,  the 
Republican  high  command  stresses  this 
special-interest  factor  among  farmers, 
non-union  workers,  and  small  business- 
men. 

Assuming  that  a  high  degree  of  pros- 
perity continues  through  the  campaign 
months,  the  Republicans  have  all  of 
that  advantage.  If  the  boom  shows  signs 
of  weakness,  the  Republican  Adminis- 
tration has  control  of  all  the  vast  ma- 
chinery by  which  inflation  can  be 
stimulated.  It  would  be  folly  to  assume 
that  an  Administration  in  power  would 
not  use  these  stimulants  to  the  full. 
Much  can  and  probably  w  ill  be  done  to 
appease  the  farmers  presently  afflicted 
with  falling  prices.  It  should  be  added 
that  in  1954  there  was  farm  distress,  but 
it  did  not  reveal  itself  in  the  vote. 

The  two  parties  are  about  equally 
afflicted  with  internal  discord.  On  the 
Republican  side  there  is  the  eternal 
stress  between  the  internationally 
minded  Northeast  and  the  nationalist 
Midwest.  That  will  be  somewhat  less 
important  this  year  because  of  the  eas- 
ing of  international  tensions  and  the 
subsidence  of  the  McCarthy  bone  of 
contention.  There  will,  as  always,  be  an 
equalizing  stress  between  the  conserva- 
tive South  and  the  liberal  North  in  the 
Democratic  Party. 

Even  with  Eisenhower  out,  the  Re- 
publicans are  not  inferior  in  potential 
candidate  material.  Nixon  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  position  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent. He  is,  despite  his  detractors 
among  the  liberals  in  both  parties, 
growing  as  a  campaigner  and  a  states- 
man. Know  land  is  a  man  of  massive 
character  and  capacity.  Governor 
Stratton  of  Illinois  represents  personal 
and  geographical  advantages.  I  am  in- 
clined to  doubt  that  a  party  convention 
intent  upon  compromising  the  East- 
Midwest  issue  would  nominate  Herter 
of  Massachusetts.  Warren  will  be  65  in 
March,  and  while  in  other  years  this 
might  not  be  a  handicap,  the  bitter 
memory  of  F.D.R.'s  and  Eisenhower's 
breakdowns  will  raise  grave  doubts 
about  age.  Moreover,  Warren's  liberal- 
ism would  elicit  no  enthusiasm  among 
vital  midwestern  voters. 

I  have  never  been  convinced  that 
Stevenson  could  be  nominated  again. 
Suppose  a  vote  getter  like  Kefauver 
should  decide  to  contest  some  of  the 
early  primaries.  Stevenson  could  not 
avoid  such  a  test  this  time.  And  sup- 
pose he  should  lose  even  one  such  test? 
Harriman  has  convention  strength 
equal  only  to  the  large  New  York 
group  of  delegates  and  to  the  ample 
bankroll  which  he  could  contribute  to 
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a  quest  for  the  nomination.  But  he,  like 
Warren,  would  have  the  disadvantage 
of  his  age;  and  he  would  also  carry 
the  burden  of  defending  the  foreign 
policies  of  Roosevelt,  in  which  he 
played  a  vital  role.  Lausche  would  meet 
the  opposition  of  the  labor  leaders. 
Douglas  of  Illinois  might  be  a  factor  if 
Stevenson  should  fail. 

Issues  this  year  will  be  unimportant. 
In  foreign  policy  there  is  little  to  dis- 
tinguish the  parties.  In  domestic  affairs 
prosperity  will  minimize  welfare  issues. 
And  the  issue  of  public  power  would 
have  little  appeal  except  in  isolated 
spots.  So  far  as  oratory  is  concerned, 
it  will  be  a  listless  campaign,     the  end 

SPORTS 

I  ran  into  Craig  Wood,  former  U.  S. 
Open  Champ,  in  the  Winged  Foot  golf 
shop  chatting  with  Claude  Harmon. 
Craig  has  developed  a  half  dozen  head- 
liners  who  once  started  as  his  assistants. 
Harmon  also  has  straightened  out  kinks 
in  the  swings  of  several  youngsters  who 
soon  became  money  winners  on  the 
tough  pro  circuit.  Says  Craig:  "Sam 
Snead  is  my  choice  to  be  the  next  Open 
Champ.  Gene  Littler,  Doug  Ford,  or 
Cary  Middlecoff  might  do  it.  If  Sam 
doesn't  get  those  putts  rolling  straight 
for  the  tin,  my  No.  2  choice  is  Dr. 
Middlecoff." 

Paul  Brown,  Cleveland  Browns' 
coach,  is  quietly  confident  that  the 
Browns  will  be  No.  1  in  pro  football 
with  the  Rams,  Lions,  and  49ers  in 
challenging  roles. 

Frank  Leahy,  former  Notre  Dame 
coach,  asked  to  make  a  long-range  fore- 
cast on  college  football,  grinned:  "You 
must  always  start  with  Notre  Dame. 
Maryland,  Army,  and  Oklahoma  will 
have  weaker  schedules,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  and  may  win  votes  in 
polls;  but  there  just  is  no  way  today  to 
point  your  finger  and  say,  "Here  is  the 
national  collegiate  champion.'  I  think 
Navy  will  continue  to  be  the  best  serv- 
ice school.  Coaching  generally  has  im- 
proved to  the  point  w  here  prep  schools 
today  field  teams  that  are  better  than 
most  college  squads  were  20  years  ago. 
I  predict  rule  changes  to  prevent  facial 
injuries,  a  possible  increase  in  officials 
to  catch  violations,  and  a  general  in- 
crease in  the  safety  factor  of  football. 
The  Pacific  Coast  brand  of  ball  will 
definitely  be  on  the  rise.  Michigan, 
Ohio  State,  Michigan  State,  Purdue, 
and  other  powerhouse  outfits  in  the  Bjg 
"I  en  will  find  talent  dissipated  over  a 
wider  area.  This  will  mean,  in  their 
roundrobin  scheduling,  few  Big  Ten 
reams  w  ill  go  through  undefeated." 

Dan  Ferris,  able  AAU  executive,  pre- 
dicts a  w  in  for  the  United  States  in  the 
Olympics,  bur  a  half  do/en  track  writ- 
ers I  spoke  to  would  not  be  surprised 
if,  under  the  peculiar  Russian  method 


of  scoring,  the  Soviet  wins  both  men's 
and  women's  divisions  in  Australia.  If 
the  Olympic  events  are  limited  strictly 
to  track  and  field— and  not  flower  ar- 
rangements, basket-weaving,  dressage, 
and  crossbow  shooting  —  the  United 
States  will  very  likely  be  on  top. 

Ray  Icely,  well-know  n  amateur  golf- 
er and  sporting  goods  official,  says 
Hath':  "The  year  1956  will  see  all  rec- 
ords shattered  for  the  number  of  li- 
censes issued  to  hunters  and  fishermen. 
New  union  contracts  provide  so  many 
labor-free  days  that  the  leisure  hours 
w  ill  be  spent  afield  or  on  the  water.  A 


"Mr.  Schaefer,  Mr.  Krebs  spun  my  chair 
again!" 
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small  fortune  will  be  spent  on  outboard 
motors,  surf  fishing  equipment,  golf 
and  tennis.  The  biggest  rise  will  be  in 
skin-diving  equipment." 

Jack  Murphy,  TV  director  who  has 
been  working  major  league  games  since 
1946,  notes  a  rapid  expansion  in  inter- 
est in  all  televised  sports.  "The  tre- 
mendous turnout  for  the  Marciano- 
Moore  fight  plus  SRO  sales  for  theater 
TV  in  126  cities  across  the  nation  is 
proof  that  TV  has  stimulated  interest 
in  boxing.  The  Friday  night  boxing 
bouts  have  been  extended  through  July 
and  August  which  for  the  past  six  years 
were  'off'  months.  When  you  are  pick- 
ing up  heavy  network  time  sale  tabs 
you  know  w  hat  you  are  doing  rating- 
wise.  Pressure  from  the  public  is  in- 
creasing for  more— not  less— television 
sports.  How  the  promoter  can  capital- 
ize on  this  is  something  yet  to  be 
w  orked  out.  I  look  for  more  TV  sports 
into  the  home,  and  the  theaters,  espe- 
cially drive-ins,  than  ever  before." 

Speaking  of  boxing,  1956  should  see 
these  champions  still  on  their  thrones 
at  year's  end:  Rocky-  Marciano,  Car- 
men Basilio,  and  Sandy  Saddler.  Bobo 
Olson  may  be  around  when  the  confetti 


starts  flying  New  Year's  Eve,  but  the 
chances  are  there  will  be  at  least  four 
new  faces  in  the  fistic  Hall  of  Champs 
particularly  in  the  lighter  weights.  Jack 
Dempsey  disagrees:  "Only  Marciano 
will  survive.  Competition  elsewhere's 
too  fierce." 

You  don't  agree?  Well,  don't  argue 
with  me.  Write  to  the  swamis.  the  end 

BUSINESS 

the  realm  of  expansion  of  loans  out- 
standing. In  addition,  the  Home  Loan 
authorities  have  put  a  restraining  hand 
on  the  home  mortgage  lending  activi- 
ties of  the  savings  and  loan  associations. 

The  vast  upsurge  in  levels  of  mate- 
rial well-being  on  the  part  of  American 
families  since  the  end  of  the  shooting 
phase  of  World  War  II  has  been  ac- 
companied by  dramatic  expansion  of 
outstanding  consumer  credit.  Roughly 
since  1945  installment  debt  went  up 
from  $2,500  million  to  $25,000  million, 
a  tenfold  increment,  and  home  mort- 
gages rose  from  $18,400  million  to  about 
$90,000  million. 

A  mere  deceleration  in  the  tempo  of 
increase  could  cause  a  mild  recession. 
Fluctuations  in  volume,  which  are  to 
be  expected,  don't  vitiate  the  long-term 
expectation  of  at  least  a  decade  of  high- 
level  activity  and  rolling  prosperity. 

The  index  of  public  confidence,  based 
on  President  Eisenhower's  attempt  to 
end  the  cold  war  w  hich  had  been  going 
on  between  government  and  business, 
has  risen  sharply  since  January  20,  1953. 
Eisenhower  has  helped  to  generate  en- 
thusiasm for  long-term  investment,  and 
has  supported  the  employment  struc- 
ture through  encouraging  peak  annual 
expenditures  for  modernization,  im- 
provement, and  expansion  of  the  pro- 
ductive facilities  of  corporations. 

The  fortuitous  circumstance  that  a 
popular  war  hero  such  as  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower was  dedicated  to  the  voluntary 
private  enterprise  system  gave  a  renais- 
sance to  the  flow  ering  of  postwar  capi- 
talism. Eisenhower's  devotion  to  free 
enterprise  gave  a  green  light  to  timid 
savers  and  others  who  for  just  short  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century  had  been  re- 
strained by  neurotic  fears  as  to  the  sur- 
vival prospects  of  the  American  eco- 
nomic system. 

If  expectations  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity  are  fulfilled  until  Election  Day, 
then  the  efforts  of  the  opposition  to 
destroy  confidence  will  be  unavailing. 

Thus,  if  employment  and  business 
volume  continue  during  this  interim 
period  on  a  high  plateau,  irrespective 
of  whether  or  not  Eisenhower  is  the 
candidate,  the  anti-Administration  pres- 
sure groups  will  be  marching  up  a  dead 
end  street  in  shouting  that  the  Admin- 
istration is  anti-Labor,  pro-Big  Business, 
or  involved  in  alleged  giveaway 
schemes,  such  as  the  Dixon- Yates  con- 
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tract.  While  the  ideas  of  the  Adminis- 
tration have  been  good  for  business,  the 
continuance  of  good  times  is  likewise 
politically  beneficial  to  the  incumbents. 
If  for  reasons  of  health  the  President 
chooses  to  forego  a  second  term,  then 
his  political  successors  and  assigns  may 
need  some  windfall  breaks.      the  end 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

dignity  as  opponents  of  his  imperialism. 
This  they  did  at  Teheran  and  Yalta. 
The  result  of  this  single  step  was  to 
create  an  empire  of  about  900,000,000 
human  beings  stretching  from  the 
Arctic  to  Indo-China  with  tentacles 
into  every  nation  in  the  world.  To 
achieve  this,  Stalin  never  used  Russian 
troops;  he  employed  native  sons, 
Koreans,  Chinese,  Vietnamese,  Hun- 
garians, Poles,  Czechs,  and  so  on. 

In  1955  these  revolutionary  wars  con- 
tinued, particularly  in  Asia;  and  the 
Geneva  Conference  and  its  decision  to 
smile  the  Cold  War  out  of  existence 
had  no  effect  upon  them.  These  wars 
are  not  mere  incidents;  they  are  phases 
of  a  vast  historic  process  to  conquer  the 
entire  human  race  to  the  Marxist 
Church.  The  assumption  that  the  death 
of  Stalin  and  the  emergence  to  primacy 
by  Khrushchev  changed  this  funda- 
mental aim  of  Marxism  is  an  absurd 
error,  projected  in  our  country  for  do- 
mestic political  reasons  by  the  Eisen- 
hower Administration  which  has  made 
"Peace  and  Prosperity"  its  slogan  and 
w  hich  seeks  to  establish  a  Balance  of 
Power  based  on  the  status  quo. 

Already  that  status  quo  has  been  vio- 
lated by  the  Soviet  Universal  State 
through  the  sale  of  arms  to  Egypt  by 
Czechoslovakia.  This  was  definitely  a 
violation  of  the  Geneva  spirit  if  not  of 
some  agreement  reached  at  Geneva  and 
not  placed  before  the  American  people. 
Although  there  is  no  indication  that  any 
agreement  of  any  kind  was  reached  at 
Geneva,  we  are,  nevertheless,  constant- 
ly being  informed  that  this  or  that  is  a 


violation  of  the  Geneva  spirit.  How  can 
anything  be  violated  which  does  not 
exist? 

The  Soviet  Universal  State  is  a  posi- 
tive, affirmative  force  in  world  affairs; 
it  is  aggressive,  destructive,  and  im- 
perialistic. It  requires  every  other  na- 
tion to  adjust  to  its  initiative.  It  is  un- 
compromising in  its  objectives  which 
do  not  change  and  which  were  laid 
down  by  Lenin.  If  Khrushchev  is  dif- 
ferent from  Stalin,  it  is  psychological 
not  political.  The  imperialism  of  the 
Soviet  Universal  State  was  established 
before  Stalin  emerged  to  power;  he 
only  carried  out  the  principles  of 
Leninism  according  to  his  nature. 

The  second  great  factor  in  this 
changing  world  is  the  intensification  of 
nationalism  among  the  Asiatic  and 
African  nations.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
nationalism  is  rampant  throughout  the 
world  except  in  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  This  is  a  reversal  of  the 
trend  prior  to  World  War  I  when  peace 
seemed  more  important  than  national- 
ism. Between  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II,  revolution  seemed  more  impor- 
tant than  nationalism.  Today  it  is  na- 
tionalism that  is  uppermost  among  the 
masses  of  most  countries. 

Soviet  Russia's  only  setback  was  the 
product  of  nationalism,  namely  the  sep- 
aratism of  Tito's  Yugoslavia  which  es- 
tablished nationalistic  bolshevism  in  the 
Soviet  Universal  State.  France  is  close 
to  ruin  as  a  result  of  intensified  nation- 
alism in  Morocco  and  Algiers.  The 
Bandung  Conference  was  an  assertion 
of  Asiatic  and  African  nationalism.  This 
force  can  be  so  explosive  as  to  alter 
all  the  relationships  among  nations. 

As  we  enter  1956,  the  most  that  can 
be  said  is  that  ten  years  after  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  nothing  is  settled. 
The  world  is  in  ferment;  new  problems 
are  constantly  arising,  and  there  are  no 
answers  to  old  problems.  It  looks  as 
though  the  United  States  is  holding  a 
bag  of  wildcats.  the  end 


THEY'RE  MAKING  IT  SAFER  TO  DRIVE 
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terns  of  accidents  through  the  fifty-odd 
years  of  the  past,  you  can  realize  best 
w  hat  tremendous  progress  the  auto  in- 
dustry has  made  in  building  the  safest 
kind  of  conveyance  for  its  customers. 
You  may  recall  the  ugly  stories  of  rid- 
ers being  cut  almost  to  ribbons  with 
glass  splintered  by  impact,  or  cars 
swerving  into  ditches  when  a  tire  blew 
out,  or  engine  failures  on  railroad  grade 
crossings  because  drivers  tried  to  shift 
gears  at  the  wrong  time. 

That's  all  but  ended  now.  Those 
kinds  of  accidents  can  happen  today,  to 
be  sure,  but  only  as  freaks,  like  blacking 
your  eye  in  the  dark  on  a  door  you 
thought  was  closed. 


The  statistics  prove  the  point.  Dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1955,  the  National 
Safety  Council  has  figured  out,  there 
were  5.7  deaths  for  every  100,000,000 
miles  traveled  by  automotive  vehicles. 
In  the  1949-53  period  the  ratio  ranged 
from  7  to  7.5  per  100,000,000.  It  was  15 
to  16  per  100,000,000  in  the  middle 
thirties  —  three  times  the  incidence  of 
today.  That  would  seem  to  disprove 
critics  who  assail  more  horsepower  and 
higher  speed  as  dangerous  —  and  it 
would  seem  to  prove,  too,  that  automo- 
bile design  progress  has  more  than  bal- 
anced the  hazards  created  by  more 
crowded  traffic  and  inadequate  roads. 

More  people  are  being  killed  every 
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year  in  road  acidents,  to  be  sure,  even 
though  the  proportion  is  reducing  in 
relation  to  miles  traveled.  And  the  fact 
of  nearly  40,000  highw  ay  deaths  a  year 
is  moving  auto  people  to  redouble  their 
efforts  to  build  the  safest  car  that  in- 
genuity can  contrive. 

Behind  the  industry  is  what  might 
be  called  a  primary  chapter  in  safety 
development.  The  primary  moves  came 
in  weeding  out  the  mechanical  hazards 
of  car  driving,  one  by  one. 

There  was  that  matter  of  center  of 
gravity.  The  top-heavy,  carriage  types 
of  automobiles  that  persisted  until  about 
1915  were  open  invitations  for  upset. 
As  improved  design  came  to  the  indus- 
try, car  bodies  lowered  and  the  prob- 
lem of  center  of  gravity  was  automati- 
cally minimized. 

There  was  that  commonplace  arm- 
breaking  during  cranking  of  the  engine. 
The  self-starter  took  care  of  that  one. 

Lighting  at  night  went  from  flicker- 
ing, kerosene-fed  lamps  to  electric  lights 
in  1912,  and  for  the  first  time  the  motor- 
ist could  sec  a  little  bit  of  the  road  if 
he  hail  to  be  out  at  night.  Steering  con- 
trol of  automobiles  moved  a  large  step 
forward,  and  blowout  danger  was  im- 
portantly reduced,  w  hen  balloon  tires 
were  developed  in  1922.  Stopping  be- 
came immeasurably  more  dependable 
w  ith  testing  of  hydraulic  brakes  in  1921 
and  introduction  of  four-wheel  brakes 
in  1923. 

The  wooden  body  began  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  steel  body  in  1926,  and 
during  the  decade  that  followed  the 
turn  to  steel  marked  a  revolutionary 
advance  in  safety  for  the  riders  of  an 
automobile.  Shatterproof  glass  came  in 
1928,  then  stronger  alloys  of  steel  for 
frames  and  engines,  dual  braking  sys- 
tems, and  many  other  improvements. 

All  these  changes,  improving  the  car 
mechanically,  lent  a  quality  of  inbuilt 
safety  that  the  automobile  did  not  have 
when  it  emerged  from  its  beginnings. 

Today  you  are  seeing  a  new  chapter 
emerge  in  that  evolution  of  inbuilt 
safety.  Gradual  improv  ement  continues 
to  lessen  your  chances  of  becoming  a 
statistic.  Hut  the  great  trend  is  tow  ard 
the  more  effective  shaping  of  the  car, 
as  it  now  stands,  into  a  safer  means  of 
transportation.  That's  the  real  meaning 
of  the  stories  you've  been  reading  from 
Detroit  lately. 

The  scientific  phase  of  safety  devel- 
opment is  now  coming  into  focus,  just 
as  the  mechanical  and  engineering  phase 
did  during  past  years.  Auto  industry 
researchers  are  finding  out  more  pre- 
cisely than  ever  before  what  causes  ac- 
cidents, what  happens  to  people  during 
accidents,  and  the  ways  in  w  hich  they 
can  be  hurt.  Armed  with  that  knowl- 
edge, they  arc  setting  out  to  correct  the 
deficiencies  that  lie  w  ithin  their  power 
to  change. 


Answers  are  being  gradually  found 
through  the  use  of  high-speed  movies; 
by  testing  with  dummies  electronically 
rigged  up  to  record  places  and  severi- 
ties of  impacts;  by  examinations  of  vari- 
ous types  of  car,  body,  and  chassis 
structures  after  crashes;  by  scientific 
analysis  of  accident  records;  and  by 
other  such  tools  of  research. 

It  was  found,  to  begin  with,  that 
some  59  per  cent  of  accidents  occur  be- 
cause of  frontal  impact.  Cars  run  head- 
on  into  each  other,  w  ander  off  the  lane 
into  obstructions  or  trees,  or  pile  into 
cars    ahead    of    them.  Consequently, 


"You're  Home!  Thank  heavens!  I've  been 
searching  all  over  town!" 
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primary  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
problem  of  protecting  a  passenger  who 
is  flung  forward  when  his  vehicle  is 
stopped  with  accident  suddenness. 

Here  the  investigators  went  back  to 
studies  made  by  Hugh  Dc  Haven  at 
Cornell  during  World  War  II  days, 
when  interest  was  more  concerned  with 
aircraft  accidents  than  with  automobile 
matters.  De  Haven  examined  a  multi- 
tude of  suicide  jumps  and  accidental 
falls  to  find  out,  if  he  could,  why  some 
people  survived  impacts  that  logically 
should  have  left  them  dead.  He  knew 
that  if  he  could  find  out  why  death  took 
a  holiday  in  these  cases,  he'd  have  some 
valuable  information. 

He  came  out  of  a  lengthy  study  with 
two  basic  reasons  why  the  subjects  of 
his  inquiry  did  not  die  when  common 
sense  said  they  should  have: 

1.  They  struck  in  a  position  that 
spread  the  force  of  their  fall  over  a 
large  body  area. 

2.  Their  falls  ended  in  an  environ- 
ment that  would  bend  or  deform— that 
is,  would  yield  to  the  impact  and  so 
absorb  a  proportion  of  its  force. 

Those  simple  findings  were,  of 
course,  tremendous.  They  led  directly 
to  later  analysis  of  the  automobile 
"package"  in  which  passengers  are  con- 


tained during  travel  on  the  highway. 
They  led,  too,  to  studies  of  just  how 
much  impact  a  human  could  withstand. 
The  unit  of  force  known  as  a  "G"  has 
since  been  routed  out  of  its  customary 
locale  in  aircraft  and  moved  into  auto 
research. 

One  "G"  is  the  product  of  miles  per 
hour  squared,  multiplied  by  a  constant, 
0.034  (this  being  miles  per  hour  trans- 
lated into  feet  per  second ),  then  divided 
by  the  stopping  distance  in  feet.  If  an 
object  going  40  miles  an  hour  comes  to 
an  abrupt  but  controlled  stop  in  ten 
feet,  the  deceleration  equals  five  G's. 

Now  suppose  an  automobile  going 
that  same  40  miles  an  hour  is  stopped 
by  a  stone  fence  that  "gives"  about 
half  a  foot  instead  of  ten  feet.  The  G 
figure  is  108.8. 

De  Haven's  research  showed  the  hu- 
man body  could  sustain  perfectly  tre- 
mendous forces,  even  as  high  as  150 
G's,  if  the  duration  was  not  too  great 
and  if  the  shock  was  distributed  over  a 
w  ide  area.  That  is,  150  G's  against  a 
thick  feather  bed  might  be  withstood, 
while  a  fraction  of  that  force  against  a 
concrete  floor  would  be  instantly  fatal. 

Cornell  University  has  been  continu- 
ing these  studies,  building  on  De 
Haven's  primary  findings  with  inquiry 
into  what  really  happens  in  an  accident. 

The  Cornell  program,  far  and  away 
the  most  searching  in  the  country,  is 
largely  supported  by  the  auto  industry. 
Ford  and  Chrysler  have  each  given 
$200,000  grants  for  the  investigation. 
Funds  have  also  been  subscribed  by  the 
U.  S.  Defense  Department  and  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service.  Backing  the  pro- 
gram in  various  ways,  if  not  with 
money,  are  State  medical  societies,  de- 
partments of  public  health,  police  and 
traffic  enforcement  agencies  in  nine 
States,  and  others. 

The  project  is  benefiting  from  regu- 
lar reports  on  accidents  in  North  Caro- 
lina, Virginia,  Maryland,  Connecticut, 
Indiana,  Minnesota,  Arizona,  Vermont, 
and  Texas.  They  furnish  precise  and  de- 
tailed reports  on  a  uniform  basis  that 
makes  a  really  dependable  basis  for 
conclusions.  The  university  is  now- 
seeking  to  expand  this  reporting  system 
to  other  States  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

"Our  research  uses  the  highway  itself 
as  a  laboratory,"  explains  John  O. 
Moore,  its  present  director.  "We  are 
currently  getting  near  a  volume  of  re- 
port returns  needed  for  accurate  pin- 
pointing of  accident-producing  areas 
in  the  automobile,  and  we  envision 
much  more  helpful  reports  in  the  fu- 
ture." 

Opened  doors,  the  general  windshield 
assembly,  the  instrument  panel,  and  the 
steering  wheel  assembly  together  ac- 
count for  56  per  cent  of  all  the  cases  of 
bodily  injuries  reported  to  Cornell. 
About  40  per  cent  of  all  drivers  arc  hurt 
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by  the  steering  wheel  assembly.  Ap- 
proximately 38  per  cent  of  passengers 
riding  in  die  right  front  and  center 
front  seats  are  injured  on  the  instru- 
ment panel. 

Autodom  has  begun  to  link  that 
analysis  to  the  basic  findings  uncovered 
by  De  Haven  more  than  a  decade  ago. 
The  engineers  know  that  they  can't  de- 
vise ways  to  spread  over  a  large  body 
area  the  impact  a  passenger  surfers  in 
an  accident.  But  they  do  feel  they  can 
do  something  about  providing  an  en- 
vironment that  can  yield  a  little  on  im- 
pact, absorb  some  of  those  G's  of  force, 
and  hence  reduce  their  effect. 

Actually,  they  found,  they've  been 
doing  something  about  it  for  some  time, 
in  the  interests  of  styling.  Those  grilles 
well  in  front  of  the  engine  proper 
crumble  under  impact,  and  in  so  doing 
they  cushion  frontal  shock  somewhat. 
So,  too,  with  the  bumpers  that  have 
been  in  use  for  many  years  instead  of 
the  abrupt,  unyielding  steel  bars  of  an- 
other day.  Chalk  up  a  plus  or  two  for 
handsome  design! 

And  some  integrated  body-and-frame 
structures  have  members  extending  to 
the  front  which  serve,  as  proved  by 
highly  technical  stress  analysis,  to  ab- 
sorb part  of  the  shock  of  a  smashup. 

Inside  the  car,  however,  there  has 
been  less  of  this  resiliency.  Steering 
wheels  had  become  softer  and  spring- 
ier in  recent  years,  to  be  sure,  one  effect 
being  that  in  accidents  the  impact  of 
the  driver's  chest  was  gradually  ab- 
sorbed before  he  might  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  more  unyielding  steering 
post.  Now  one  maker  has  gone  an  in- 
teresting and  worthwhile  step  further; 
it  has  introduced  a  deep-dish  kind  of 
steering  wheel  this  year,  so  that  the 
effect  of  the  resiliency  is  amplified  by 
actual  space— the  wheel  has  to  bend 
much  farther  before  the  driver  actually 
comes  into  contact  with  the  post. 

And,  for  all  front  compartment  pas- 
sengers, most  manufacturers  are  moving 
toward  installation  of  dashboards  cov- 
ered with  foam  rubber  or  other  blan- 
keting material,  rather  than  metal  or 
hard  plastic  that  offers  no  cushion  at  all. 

That's  one  phase  of  preventive  safety, 


so  to  speak.  But  suppose  the  occupant 
of  a  car  pops  out  through  a  door 
snapped  open  by  the  distortion  of  body 
structure  in  an  accident? 

The  Cornell  statistics  show  that  when 
doors  pop  open,  one  out  of  every  four 
occupants  is  likely  to  be  thrown  out. 
Ejection  from  the  car  more  than 
doubles  the  risk  of  accidents  in  a  range 
up  to  fatal;  the  finding  disproves  views 
you  occasionally  hear  that  it's  better  to 
be  thrown  clear  of  a  car  in  an  accident. 

The  auto  engineers  have  been  attack- 
ing that  problem  since  they  first  heard 
about  it.  There  have  been  two  lines  of 
approach.  First,  seal  the  doors  more 
effectively.  Second,  examine  the  use  of 
seat  belts  for  occupants. 

Door  sealing  proved  no  problem. 
Late  last  spring  one  maker  began  to 
install  a  new  type  of  door  lock  that  not 
only  latched  the  door,  but  was  built  in 
a  shape  so  that  the  latch  w  as  held  in 
place  even  though  the  body  frame  dis- 
torted and  spread  open  along  the  side 
sill  of  the  door.  For  1956  this  has  be- 
come more  general  practice  where 
structure  is  such  as  to  make  distortion 
possible. 

And  seat  belts  are  being  offered  to 
car  buyers  who  want  them.  This  is 
definitely  a  controversial  area,  because 
a  seat  belt,  to  be  effective,  must  be  po- 
sitioned rather  precisely  around  the 
body,  and  its  holding  effect  should  be 
such  that  it  does  not  almost  automati- 
cally shift  the  effect  of  momentum  to 
the  upper  body  and  the  head. 

"Furthermore,"  said  one  industry  ex- 
pert, "for  all  that  we  can  offer  seat  belts, 
we  can't  figure  out  a  way  for  them  to 
snap  automatically  onto  a  passenger 
once  he  sits  down  in  the  car." 

Questionings  are  natural.  So  are 
searchings  in  every  direction  at  this 
stage  of  the  pursuit.  But  this  much  is 
sure:  The  automobile,  having  brought 
itself  to  a  fair  degree  of  mechanical  de- 
pendability as  a  safe  means  of  travel,  is 
now  amplifying  that  dependability  with 
scientific  hedges  against  accident  haz- 
ards, above  and  beyond  what  has  been 
achieved.  The  result  of  that  transition 
will  be  a  car  even  safer  than  ever  for 
vou  and  your  family.  the  end 
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The  "Can'ts"  are  those  with  physical 
or  mental  defects  that  prevent  them 
from  operating  an  automobile  safely. 
Neither  jail  nor  a  fine  will  solve  their 
problem.  When  the  defect  is  discovered 
it  is  necessary  to  reexamine  the  indi- 
vidual to  uncover  the  extent  of  his  dis- 
ability, then  bar  him  from  the  highway 
if  it  can't  be  corrected. 

The  "Don'ts"  arc  those  who  violate 
because  of  lack  of  knowledge.  They're 
flic  ones  most  likely  to  be  helped  by 


proper  education.  They  lack  know  ledge 
of  the  rules  of  the  road,  skill  in  proper 
operation  of  the  vehicle,  or  experience. 
Fines  or  jail  might  lead  them  to  remedy 
their  omissions,  but  good  traffic  courts 
are  using  ingenuity  rather  than  penal- 
ties to  do  the  job. 

The  "Won'ts"  are  those  with  an  at- 
titude that  makes  them  refuse  to  accept 
personal  responsibility.  They  may  lack- 
respect  for  traffic  laws  because  of  ex- 
perience of  the  past— possibly  their  ob- 
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servance  of  lack  of  uniform  enforce- 
ment, or  their  ability  to  "fix"  a  ticket, 
or  their  recognition  of  faulty  traffic 
engineering.  They  are  prone  to  be  re- 
peaters, despite  jail,  fines,  or  license  sus- 
pensions. But  they  do  respond  to  better 
conditions  in  traffic  handling,  and  to 
driver  education  procedures. 

Applicable  to  all  these  classes  is  one 
large  problem,  admitted  on  every  hand 
—the  lack  of  uniform  laws  and  pro- 
cedures throughout  the  country.  It  is 
increasingly  important  as  the  amount 
of  interstate  travel  increases  every  year. 
A  red  light  means  a  complete  stop  to 
many  drivers,  but  to  others  (licensed 
in  cities  or  States  where  the  law  differs) 
it  means  simply  a  pause  before  a  right 
turn— an  open  invitation  to  an  accident. 
A  left  hand  extended  from  the  window 
generally  means  a  left  turn— but  not 
necessarily.  It  can  mean  a  stop  or  a 
swing  to  the  right  in  some  States. 

Traffic  signals  and  signs  are  posted 
differently  in  adjoining  States,  and  the 
rules  may  differ  in  towns  a  few  miles 
apart.  The  less  than  completely  skilled 
driver  not  only  runs  into  problems  on 
his  own  account  in  such  surroundings, 
but  he  also  becomes  a  hazard  to  nearby 
cars  which  expect  him  to  move  as  they 
themselves  do.  The  unskilled  driver 
can  become  so  rattled  when  he  finds 
himself  in  strange  circumstances  that 
he  becomes  a  danger  on  the  street. 

How  is  this  problem  being  tackled? 

It  is  being  studied  on  a  national  basis, 
by  national  organizations.  They  are 
providing  a  steady  flow  of  recommen- 
dations to  the  traffic  authorities  every- 
where. Their  efforts  are  leading,  admit- 
tedly very  slowly,  toward  more  uni- 
form approaches  for  generally  found 
problems  and  toward  more  uniform 
techniques  of  solving  them. 

Then  there  are  the  efforts  of  the  in- 
dividual States  and  cities.  Each  is  try- 
ing to  solve  its  traffic  safety  problem  in 
its  own  way.  Sometimes  the  solution 
gets  off  base.  But  probably  in  more  in- 
stances the  solution  is  one  which  has 
an  application  elsewhere,  so  the  entire 
subject  is  benefiting  by  application  to 
it  of  many  minds  with  different  ideas 
and  different  circumstances  to  consider. 

Help  is  coming  from  a  great  variety 
of  sources.  The  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, for  instance,  has  a  traffic  court 
program  out  of  which  has  evolved  a 
proposed  "Uniform  Traffic  Ticket  and 
Complaint."  Its  backers  say  that  this 
notice  permits  uniform  interpretation 
by  all  officers  and  court  officials,  that  it 
tells  the  violator  the  exact  nature  of  the 
violation  charged,  and  that  (not  neces- 
sarily the  least  important  aspect)  it  tells 
the  public  the  kind  of  unsafe  maneu- 
vers that  result  in  accident. 

This  model  ticket  sets  out  six  viola- 
tions w  hich  are  principal  causes  of  ac- 
cidents: Speeding,  improper  left  turn, 


improper  right  turn,  disobeying  of 
traffic  signal  when  light  is  red,  disobey- 
ing stop  sign,  and  improper  passing  and 
lane  usage.  Three  degrees  of  violation, 
each  increasingly  serious,  are  listed. 
Conditions  which  increase  the  hazard 
involved,  such  as  slippery  pavement, 
darkness,  other  traffic,  just  missing  an 
accident,  and  others  are  noted. 

Formulas  like  this  have  been  gaining 
some  ground,  but  only  slowly.  One  rea- 
son is  probably  sheer  inertia,  hiding  be- 
hind criticism  that  the  uniform  ticket  is 
too  complex,  too  hard  to  read,  too  hard 
to  fill  out.  But  it  can  be  suspected  that 
the  basic  problem  may  well  be  simple 
unwillingness  to  make  a  change. 

Parallel  efforts  are  being  made  toward 
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uniform  traffic  law  procedures.  One 
important  area  is  in  the  field  of  driver 
licensing— an  area  in  which  there  is 
really  sad  variation  among  the  States. 

The  American  Association  of  Motor 
Vehicle  Administrators  has  offered  na- 
tionally recognized  standards  and  pro- 
cedures for  examination  of  driver  ap- 
plicants. In  cooperation  with  the 
American  Optometric  Association  it 
has  also  published  a  manual  on  driver 
vision  tests. 

Ideally,  the  applicant  has  to  demon- 
strate his  ability  to  drive  while  an  ex- 
aminer sits  beside  him,  has  to  prove 
that  his  eyesight  and  hearing  are  ade- 
quate to  cope  with  problems  of  the 
road,  and  has  to  demonstrate  in  a  writ- 
ten test  that  he  knows  at  least  the  basic 
laws  applicable  to  him  in  his  State. 

Some  States  do  that,  and  completely. 
But  others  do  an  unbelievably  scanty 
job,  measured  by  the  fact  that  their 
costs  for  license  examination  come  to 
less  than  one  cent  per  driver  examined. 
In  those  States  the  obtaining  of  a  driv- 
er's license  is  simply  a  matter  of  apply- 
ing for  one.  Mentally  unbalanced  or 
physically  disabled  drivers  have  no 
more  difficulty  than  those  fully  quali- 
fied. The  statistics  bear  out  the  obvious 
facts:  in  States  where  modern  pro- 
cedures of  licensing  have  been  applied, 


the  accident  curve  has  gone  downward. 

Insurance  companies  have  been  lead- 
ers in  moves  for  periodic  inspection  of 
motor  vehicles  as  a  worthwhile  means 
of  reducing  the  accident  toll,  and  the 
American  Standards  Association  has 
created  a  basic  set  of  requirements 
gathered  together  in  a  uniform  code. 

Today  17  States  require  periodic  in- 
spection of  vehicles,  annually  or  more 
often,  although  four  are  in  an  inactive 
status  at  this  time.  Again,  the  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating:  most  re- 
cent data  show  that  deaths  per  vehicle 
miles  traveled  are  about  12  per  cent  less 
in  States  with  inspection  than  in  those 
without.  This  finding  makes  sense  when 
it  is  realized  that  one  recent  report 
showed  every  fifth  vehicle  in  need  of 
attention  to  one  or  more  safety  parts- 
rear  lights,  brakes,  front  lights,  exhaust 
system,  tires,  glass,  horn,  and  rearview 
mirror,  in  that  order. 

All  authorities  agree  that  sound  en- 
forcement is  the  best  means  of  increas- 
ing safety  on  the  highway.  Case  histo- 
ries from  everywhere  bear  that  out. 

In  New  Jersey,  a  State  with  a  highly 
regarded  vehicle  examination  code, 
deaths  on  its  turnpike  came  to  47  in 
1952,  an  average  of  6.1  for  every  100,- 
000,000  vehicle  miles  traveled— higher 
than  for  State  highways  generally.  In 
1953  the  State  added  77  patrolmen  to 
the  turnpike  force,  increased  its  signs 
and  devices,  and  later  began  to  use  ra- 
dar. In  the  two  years  following  the 
rate  declined  to  2.47  per  hundred  mil- 
lion miles! 

In  1954  South  Carolina  instituted  a 
"point  system"  that  eventually  meant 
a  loss  of  license  for  persistent  violators. 
Deaths  dropped  from  763  in  1953  to  564 
in  1954,  even  though,  if  national  pat- 
terns were  followed,  cars  and  traffic  on 
the  road  gained.  Then  the  system  was 
challenged  in  court  and  was  temporari- 
ly suspended.  Statistics  thus  far  com- 
pleted for  1955  showed  the  accident 
curve  swerving  sharply  upward. 

The  "point  system"  tried  out  in 
South  Carolina  has  been  installed  in 
Indiana,  one  of  the  most  progressive 
States  in  efforts  to  make  its  roads  safer. 
The  State  keeps  a  master  driver  record 
file.  When  a  driver  is  ticketed,  the  rec- 
ord goes  to  this  file,  and  points  are 
charged  against  the  violator  on  the  fol- 


lowing basis: 

Violation  contributing  to  an 

accident   4 

Reckless  driving    4 

Exceeding  speed  limit   3 

Other  hazardous  moving 

violations    3 

Other  traffic  violations    2 

Misrepresentation  to 

department  12 

Failure  to  report  an  accident.  . .  12 
Three  convictions  in  an 

18-month  period    3 
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W  hen  six  points  arc  recorded  against 
a  driver,  he  is  given  a  warning  by  the 
State.  When  he  has  accumulated  nine 
points,  he  is  called  in  to  a  local  enforce- 
ment bureau  for  a  review.  Twelve 
points  w  ithin  a  three-year  period,  en- 
tered on  conviction  of  offenses,  bring 
suspension  or  revocation  of  license. 
More  serious  offenses  also  bring  manda- 
tory suspensions. 

Indiana  action  in  stepping  up  State 
and  local  enforcement  resulted  in  a 
drop  in  insurance  costs  of  about  $15,- 
000,000  in  a  two-and-a-half-year  period. 
A  spokesman  for  the  Association  of 
Casualty  and  Surety  Companies  said: 
"We  spend  a  lot  of  money  on  educa- 
tion, but  the  insurance  companies  are 
convinced  that  enforcement  is  by  far 
the  best  weapon  we  have." 

Interestingly  enough,  that  identical 
viewpoint  came  from  a  group  of  the 
nation's  best  taxi  drivers,  assembled  last 
summer  in  Detroit  by  Plymouth  Motor 
Division.  Often  maligned,  the  taxi  driv- 
ers spoke  out  thus  through  their  safety- 
conscious  representatives: 

"Traffic  regulations  that  are  estab- 
lished should  be  enforced  very  strictly. 
If  they  are  not  compatible  with  condi- 
tions, they  should  be  changed;  but 
while  they  are  on  the  books,  enforce 
them." 

Proper  education  is  also  recognized 
as  a  worthwhile  means  of  improving 
safety,  particularly  as  it  can  be  applied 
to  brandnew  drivers.  In  Detroit  a 
would-be  driver  must  attend  an  hour 
of  traffic  school  as  one  condition  of 
getting  his  first  license. 

Throughout  the  country  during  the 
1954-55  school  term  automobile  deal- 
ers loaned  a  total  of  8,079  cars  for  driv- 
er training.  This  made  it  possible  to 
give  complete  courses  to  some  29  per 
cent  of  all  high  school  students— not 
nearly  enough,  but  certainly  a  worth- 
while share  in  the  total  of  oncoming 
drivers.  An  adequate  course,  generally 
speaking,  consists  of  some  30  hours  of 
classroom  work  and  six  hours  of  actual 
driving  instruction. 

Privately  operated  schools  also  con- 
tribute to  driver  education.  The  good 
ones  offer  instruction  fairly  parallel  to 
that  of  the  high  schools,  including  not 
only  actual  driving,  but  also  classroom 
instruction  and  some  study  of  the  me- 
chanical features  of  an  automobile  that 
contribute  to  safe  driving  and  proper 
maintenance. 

Those  seeking  such  instruction  should 
make  sure  the  school  is  properly  run. 
One  flaw  in  this  area  of  safety  develop- 
ment is  a  lack  in  many  areas  of  proper 
control  or  licensing  of  private  training 
schools;  many  localities  require  only  a 
filing  of  intent  to  operate  such  a  busi- 
ness. Some  schools  have  no  concern 
beyond  collection  of  their  fees  and  pro- 
curing of  drivers'  licenses  for  their  stu- 


dents. One  training  school,  subject  of 
a  complaint  to  Detroit's  police  depart- 
ment recently,  proved  to  be  operated 
by  a  man  who  himself  did  not  have  a 
license  to  drive! 

Kindergartens  and  lower  grades  are 
shining  good  examples  these  days  of 
how  to  teach  good  pedestrian  behavior. 
Warnings  about  street-crossing  and 
looking  both  ways  for  traffic  have  be- 
come commonplace.  And  the  use  of 
safety  patrol  boys  and  girls  has  become 
standard  practice  all  over  the  country 
—  a  noteworthy  way  to  cut  down  a 
tragic  toll  among  eager  children  rush- 
ing out  of  their  classrooms  into  the 
streets  between  them  and  home. 

Perhaps  lamentably,  the  control  of 
the  "safeties"  over  their  young  charges 
is  not  followed  up  as  pedestrians  be- 
come adults.  Here  and  there  cities  have 
set  up  pedestrian  laws  which  penalize 
middle-of-the-block  walking  and  other 
dangerous  practices  in  moving  traffic. 
But  many  such  laws  have  been  repealed 
or  simply  abandoned.  Inertia,  public  de- 
fiance by  the  "Won'ts"  and  other 
factors  have  led  to  their  becoming 
rusty.  Elsewhere,  though,  they  have 
worked  out  to  the  point  that  authori- 
ties feel  they  have  proved  a  valuable 
contribution  to  reducing  accident  tolls. 

Apart  from  drivers  and  pedestrians, 
the  actual  engineering  of  streets  and 
highways,  together  with  their  traffic 
signs  and  controls,  has  undergone  defi- 
nite improvement  in  recent  years.  Com- 
plain as  they  do  over  more  frequent 
lights  and  stop  signs,  motorists  admit 
that  they  are  necessary  in  the  midst  of 
steadily  enlarging  traffic,  and  that  they 
help  to  reach  toward  the  degree  of  con- 
trol over  automobile  movement  that  is 
necessary  for  greatest  safety. 

Toward  this  area,  however,  has  been 
directed  an  increasing  amount  of  criti- 
cism in  recent  years.  The  bald  fact  is 
that  highways  have  become  more  and 
more  jammed  by  the  increasing  num- 
bers of  cars  on  the  road.  As  the  jam 
has  increased,  so  has  the  need  for  bet- 
ter lane  marking,  more  limited-access 
routes,  crossover  intersections,  creation 
of  minimum  as  well  as  maximum  speed 
limits,  and  other  improvements.  Into 
this  field  of  activity  is  going  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  research,  much  of  it 
spurred  by  an  automotive  industry 
which  clearly'  sees  that  its  markets  for 
new  automobiles  will  become  definitely 
more  limited  if  more  room  and  facility 
for  them  on  the  highways  are  not  pro- 
vided. 

Cheers  for  what  has  been  done!  But 
let  the  cheers  be  tempered  by  the  fact 
that  the  job  remaining  is  not  only  big, 
but  growing  bigger  every  year.  It  be- 
hooves all  of  us,  as  citizens  in  our  re- 
spective cities  and  States,  to  help  pro- 
vide the  safety  experts  with  the  tools 
and  backing  they  need  to  accomplish 
their  important  work.  the  end 
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For  Rotes:  Write  Combined  Clostified, 
1227  Loyola  Ave..  Chicago  26,  Ml.  Phone,  BR  4-1903 


HELP  WANTED-  MALE  -  FEMALE 

PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS,  INC. — GUIDED  MISSILES 
RANGE  DIVISION— UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITIES  WITH  SUBSTAN- 
TIAL COMPANY  FOR  FOREIGN  EMPLOYMENT— RAWINS0NDE 
OPERATORS  .  .  .  Minimum  two  years  recent  experience  actually 
operating  Rawinsonde  equipment.  Familiar  all  phases  of  opera- 
tion, minor  maintenance,  working  up  and  coding  data  obtained; 
also  required  to  take  Surface  weather  Observations.  Enjoy  inter- 
esting working  conditions,  excellent  employee  benefits,  including 
bonus  for  foreign  assignments.  Write  full  resume  to  Industrial 
Relations  Department,  Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc.,  0MU 
Box  308,  Guided  Missiles  Range  Division,  Patrick  Air  Force  Base, 
Cocoa,  Florida,  or  apply  in  person  at  Building  560,  Patrick  Air 

Force  Base.  Cocoa  Beach,  Florida.  _  _   

EARN  EXT RA  MONEY  selling  Advertising  Book  Matches.  Free 
Sample  kit  furnished.  MATCHCORP,  Dept.  EX  8,  Chicago  32,  III 

SALESMEN  — AGENTS  WANTED 
S1ART  YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS  ON  CREDIT.'  Your  own  boss.  1135  of 
our  Dealers  sold  $5,000  to  $30,000  in  1954.  We  supply  stocks, 
equipment  on  credit.  200  home  necessities.  Sales  experience 
unnecessary.  Pleasant  profitable  business  backed  by  world-wide 
industry.  Write  RAWLE  IGH'S,  Dept.  A-U-CBC,  Freeport,  Illinois 
FREE  TRIAL  of  lull  size  famous  Blair  Home  Products  will  prove 
you  can  make  good  money  spare  time  every  day.  Show  them  to 
friends,  neighbors,  take  big  profit  orders.  Write  BLAIR,  Dept 

253C,  Lynchburg,  Virginia.  

Advertising  Book  Matches— Easy  to  sell— full  or  part  time.  Cash 
commission.  UNION  LABEL,  all  styles,  sizes.  Powerhouse  selling 
kit  FREE  Superior  Match,  Dept.  J  156,  7530  Greenwood,  Chgo.  19. 
"FOG  STOP"  WINDSHIELD  CLOTH  Instantly  removes  blurry  Mist, 
Frost,  Sleet,  Snow.  Stops  windshield  fogging.  Samples  sent  on 

trial.  KRISTEE  420,  Akron,  Ohio.  

GOLDMINE  of  600  money  makers.  Copy  free.  SPECIALTY  SALES 

MAN  MAGAZINE.  Desk  56,  307  N.  Michigan,  Chicago^.  

  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  

GROW  MUSHROOMS,  Cellar,  Shed,  Spare,  full  time,  year  round. 
We  pay  $3.50  lb.  We  Paid  Babitt  $4,165.00  in  few  weeks.  Free 
Book_ MUSHROOMS.  Dept  204-2954  Admiral  Way,  Seattle,  Wash. 
WHOLESALE  Catalog!  30  80%  Discounts!  Appliances,  Musical 
Instruments,  Typewriters,  Phonographs,  Watches,  Jewelry,  Re 
corders,    Housewares,   etc.    Consolidated    Distributors,  21-78 

Lafayette,  Paterson  15,  New  Jersey.  

HOW  AND  WHERE  you  can  obtain  capital.  Information  Free. 

Advance,  Box  1377,  Miami  8d,  Florida.  

PERSONAL— MISCELLANEOUS  

INVENTORS— If  you  believe  you  have  an  invention,  you  should 
find  out  how  to  protect  it.  Send  for  copy  of  our  Patent  Booklet 
"How  to  Protect  Your  Invention"  and  "Invention  Record"  form. 
No  obligation;  McMORROW,  BERMAN  &  DAVIDSON,  Registered 
Patent  Attorneys,  1466_ Victor  Building.  Washington  1,  0.  C. 
LATEST  METHODS  treating  Piles,  Fistula,  Colon  Stomach  dis- 
orders. Write  for  free  book.  McCleary  Clinic  and  Hospital, 

EI47,  Excelsior  Springs,  Missouri.  

PSORIASIS  VICTIMS:  Hopeless?  New  Discovery!  FREE  Trial 

Offer_Wnte  PIXAC0L,  Box  3583-GC,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  

BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  INVITED"  Co  operative  publishers.  Meador 

Press,  324  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  

WANTED  TO  BUY— QUICKSILVER,  STERLING,  scrap  precious  met- 
als. Immediate  payment.  Write,  Mercury  Refiners,  Norwood.  Mass. 

STAMPS— HOBBIES  

U.S.  Stamps— Top  Philatelic  Investment— at  discount  Prices. 
Giant  Illustrated  Cataloguide.  Only  10c.  Raymax,  37-VJ  Maiden 

Lane,  New  York  City  38.  

FREE   "Do  lt  Yourself"   Leathercraft   Catalog.   Tandy  Leather 

Company,  Box  791-D12,  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  

First  U.N.  Set.  Among  World's  Prettiest.  Only  10c.  Approvals. 

Welles.  Box  1246  GK,  New  York  City  8.  

3100  Novelties,  Tricks,  Jokes,  Gadgets,  Funmakers,  Hobbies. 

Catalog  10c   Johnson  Smith,  0132,  Detroit  7,  Mich.  

OLD  MONEY  WANTED 
Pay  $1,500.00— 1894-S  Dime.  Certain  Quarters  $1,000  00.  Indian- 
head  Cents— $60.00.  1875  Canadian  Quarter  $50.00.  Others  $5.00- 
$3,000.00.   Complete  Illustrated  Guarantee  Buying-Selling  Cata 
logue.  Send_$1.00.  Worthycoin  Corp.  (K-182-C).  Boston  8,  Mass. 

 MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  

ACCORDIONS— Direct  from  importer -save  50%  and  more'  Free 
trial.  Lifetime  guarantee.  Trades  accepted.  Free  Catalog.  Write 
Accordion  Outlet,  Dept.  1600,  2003  Chicago,  Chicago  22,  III. 
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*  I  S|M»rl  siti.-i  nolii  |> 

Good  sportsmanship  we  hail,  we  sing. 

It's  always  pleasant  when  yon  spot  it. 
There's  only  one  unhappy  thing: 

Yon  have  to  lose  to  prove  you've  got  it. 

—  Richard  Armour 

Thiit's  Cheaper 

An  eight-year-old  boy,  visiting  a  neigh- 
bor, was  asked  how  main-  children  there 
w  ere  in  his  family. 

"Nine,'-  he  answ  ered. 

The  neighbor  observed  that  so  many 
children  must  cost  a  lot  of  money. 

"Oil,  mi."  the  chihi  replied,  "we  don't 
buy  them— we  raise  them." 

—  George  Primm,  Jr. 


"Am  I  asking  you  to  give  up  golf?" 


4  win  m  <•  n  i  .1  ry 

Yesteryear  a  woman  vent  to  her  doctor 
to  see  if  she  could  have  children.  Today  she 
goes  to  the  landlord. 

—  Howie  Lassi  i  i  i; 


Parting 
Shots 

"Only  twelve  o'clock?"  questioned  the 
traveler.  "1  thought  it  was  much  more  than 
that." 

"It's  never  more  than  that  around  this 
part  of  the  country."  replied  the  native. 
"It  goes  up  to  twelve  o'clock  and  then 
starts  all  over  again."         —  Dan  Bennett 

Sore  Siibjeet 

/  love  to  ride  horses! 

I  gallop,  1  trot  'em! 
The  trouble  is,  1  am 

No  horseman  at  bottom! 

—  S.  Omar  Barker 

Foregone  Conclusion 

Seeking  a  donation  for  a  local  charity, 
the  two  workers  had  called  on  a  well- 
known  miser.  For  half  an  hour  they 
pointed  out  the  many  needs  of  the  unfor- 
tunates for  whom  the  funds  would  be 
used.  But  in  spite  of  their  most  persuasive 
pleas,  the  cantankerous  old  man  snecringly 
refused  to  have  any  part  of  it.  Crippled 
children?  What  did  they  mean  to  him! 
Orphans?  They  were  none  of  his  business! 


Finally  the  two  workers  left  in  disgust. 
For  several  minutes  they  were  both  silent. 
Then  one  burst  out,  "And  to  think  that 
old  scoundrel  has  money  to  burn!" 

"Yes,"  the  other  agreed  darkly.  "And 
that's  just  what  would  happen  to  it  ...  if 
he  could  take  it  with  him!" 

—  Hal  Chadwick 

Still  True 

Hindsight:  What  most  women  are  in  slacks! 

— S.  S.  BlDDI.E 

%Vi<Ie-Onen  Spain's 

The  cow  hand  had  not  been  feeling  w  ell 
and  the  first  chance  he  got  he  went  to 
town  for  a  thorough  physical  checkup. 
After  it  was  over,  the  doctor  said: 

"You  have  a  little  lung  trouble.  Could 
you  arrange  to  sleep  out-of-doors?" 

"Wa-al,"  drawled  the  cowpunchcr,  "I 
been  slcepin'  under  the  chuck  wagon  all 
summer,  but  I  reckon  I  could  kick  a  coupla 
spokes  outa  the  wheels." 

—  F.  G.  Kernan 

Complexion  Fare 

Dante  Nature  denied  her  the  color  that 
glozcs 

In  lips  like  a  cherry  and  checks  like  a  rose; 
But  it's  wade  up  with  make-up  she  takes 

from  a  shelf. 
For  she's  a  disciple  of  "Do  It  Yourself." 

—  Howard  Wim.ev 

Stiff  Measure 

A  lost  efficiency  experts  become  so  "effi- 
ciency minded"  that  they  eat,  sleep,  dream 
and  think  of  nothing  else.  At  the  funeral 
of  a  former  president  of  a  large  corpora- 
tion, six  of  the  oldest  and  most  trusted 
employees  were  serving  as  pall-bearers.  Just 
as  they  passed  the  pew  in  which  the  effi- 
ciency expert  was  seated,  the  expert's  mind 
clicked  and  he  blurted  out;  "Say,  if  we  put 
rollers  on  that  casket,  we  could  lay  off  five 
men."  —Jack  Herbert 


II  a  nil  viii  a  ii 

What  joy  in  handling  tools  is  his, 
On  table,  lamp  and  wobbly  chair; 
My  husband's  happy  hobby  is 
Fixing  things  beyond  repair! 

—  May  Richstone 


The  Monday  After 

When  a  fellow  comes  down  to  the  office 
Monday  morning  looking  very  haggard  it's 
usually  due  to  his  weekend  condition. 

—  M  \L  RICE  SeITTER 


Easy  Timing 

A  motorist  was  driving  through  a  remote 
section  of  the  country  and  after  stopping 
in  a  small  village  for  something  to  eat,  no- 
ticed that  his  w  rist  watch  had  stopped.  \s 
he  paused  on  the  porch  of  the  small  cafe 
he  turned  to  a  native  lounging  nearby  and 
said: 

"I  wonder  if  you  could  tell  me  what 
time  it  is?" 

"It's  twelve  o'clock,"  draw  led  the  other. 


•From  the  paint  samples  I'd  say  he'd  been  hit  by  either  one  three-toned  car 
or  three  one-toned  cars." 
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RETAIL  ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 


Attention  LegioMinaires 

More  than  18,000  Legionnaire  owned  retail  stores  from  eoast  to 
coast  are  now  proudly  displaying  the  new  revised  einhlem  of  The 
American  Legion  Magazine  Retail  Advisory  Council  shown  above 
in  full  size  and  color.  The  stores  displaying  this  emblem  are  owned 
and  operated  by  fellow-Legionnaires  who  deserve  your  support. 
So  look  for  this  emblem  when  you're  out  to  shop  and  spend  your 
shopping  dollars  with  confidence  at  the  sign  of  honest  and  friendly 
service. 


LEGIONNAIRE  RETAILERS:  For  FREE  membership  in  The  American  Legion 
Magazine  Retail  Advisory  Council  see  application  form  on  Page  55. 


Let  the  Miracle  of/fccqfay 
Put  a  SMILE  in  your  Smoking ! 

Its  as  simple  as  ABC 


ALWAYS  MILDER  because 
Accu-Ray  "sees"  into  the 
heart  of  your  Chesterfield 
while  it  is  being  made,  per- 
fecting the  even  distribution 
of  its  fine  tobaccos.  So  your 
Chesterfield  burns  more 
evenly,  smokes  much  milder. 


BETTER  TASTING  because 
Accu-Ray  electronically 
scans  the  entire  length  of  every 
Chesterfield  toinsure  an  open, 
easy  draw  that  lets  all  the 
wonderful  flavor  of  the  worlds 
best  tobaccos  come  through 
for  your  enjoyment 


COOLER  SMOKING  because 
Chesterfields  are  14%  more 
perfectly  packed  than  ciga- 
rettes made  without  Accu-Ray. 
No  hot  spots.  No  hard  draw. 
Just  cooler,  fresher  smoking 
pleasure  from  first  puff  to  last. 
Enjoy  Chesterfield — today! 


TAX-FREE  CHESTERFIELDS  FOR  FREE  DISTRIBUTION 


to  I  [ospitalized  Veterans  in  U.  S.  Government  Hospitals,  State  Hospitals,  and  the 
Armed  Forces  in  Korea.  REGULAR  SIZE:  10  cartons,  only  $7.86-  50  cartons, 
onlj  $39.30.  KING  SIZE:  LO  cartons,  only  $8.76-  50  cartons,  only  $43.80  (Pins 
any  applicable  state  tax  on  shipments  to  state  hospitals).  For  order  blanks,  write 
to<  hesterfield,  Box  21,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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